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DISRAELI AT BALMORAL. 


MUST confess I am perfectly satisfied whenever I 
remember that I have the queen on my side.” So 
says the philosopher in Mr. Disraeli’s story when he turns up 
a queen in playing whist with Proserpine. Why does a 
reader of the “ Infernal Marriage” smile or wince as he meets 
this chance allusion? Why does it recur to one’s mind 
upon hearing that the Prime Minister has gone to Socot- 
land, where ‘he will stay with the Queen for some weeks, and 
so lose the pleasure of addressing the agriculturists who are 
-accustomed to hang upon his eloquence in the serene days of 
autumn? That the First Minister of State should visit the 
Queen is not avery notable incident. Why, then, is it 
noted? Why do we point out to each other with special 
interest and significant looks the line in the Court Circular 
which saya that Mr. Disraeli had the honour of dining: with 
the Queen and the Royal family? To these questions there 
are answers going about in society amongst those who at 
this placid time of year continue to think of politics— 
answers which, if based in truth, would denote much in the 
future which has hitherto not come within the ken of 
British foresight. There is an etiquette against expatiating 
‘a this subject, and much that is said cannot be printed. 
e have left behind us the not very remote days when 
a journalist might be imprisoned for saying that a Prince 
Regent was an Adonis of fifty ; but we have also got rid, 
or think we have, of the personal action of the sovereign in 
political affairs. And as the cessation of duelling is supposed 
to impose new obligations of civility and moderation of 
tongue, so the non-participation of Majesty in politics obliges 
public writers and speakers to acknowledge a royal immunity 
from political criticism. We are held at liberty—and some 
of us avail ourselves most indecorously of the prerogative— 
to censure or satirize the personnel of the Queen’s house- 
hold, to groan when the sovereign ‘is not found at the 
minute she is wauted, and at the place where we deem it most 
convenient she should be sought. But. ¥ we. are all bound to 
shut our eyes very tight, and keep our lips very close, if we 
detect even a glimmering of royaliaction in the questions 
of the day. This'is'the public etiqdette, ‘as they say it was 
once the etiquette of 8 ‘ertain court, for’ no one ‘except | a 
certain officer t6 ‘extinguish the King’s clothes ‘when they 
caught fire at the grate. -, - sovereign of- that country ig 
alleged to have had reason to, wish: that: the etiquette of his 
court had been either less: rigorous. ern ‘ae 
unfortunate circumstances on's very ‘eritical occasion, * - 
M. de Montalembert éoéntly wrote -a ‘vivacious’ 
Bearching brochure on. thé future and... 
many things, ‘and k sod ute 
cussed the probability of English democracy 








with by the Peers, a danger of which we know something, 
to which we are accustomed, which we know how to bear 
with for a time, and how to overcome when we lose patience 
with it. But Count Montalembert didnot say a word of 
any possible danger in the direction of royal opinion or royal 
obstinacy. He thought we had changed all that for ever. 
Have we done this? Not perhaps so thoroughly that 
daring and capable Minister need despair of reviving, if not 

the personal government, at least the personal resistance of 
the Crown. “The means of governing men,” says Victor 
Cousin, “ change perpetually ; but they never fail. Genius 
for government consists in discerning them and setting them 
to work.” The words might have been written by Boling- 
broke. And they exactly express the disposition of Boling- 
broke’s most’ eminent student and imitator. Mr. Disraeli 
thinks the present moment a favourable one for varying his 
means of attaining the one end—power over his fellows— 
which it is worth a great man’s while to’ pursue. He 
believes, as of old, that those who understand the past are 

very well qualified to predict the future ; and he does not 

understand the past of England in a democratic sense. He 


knows how recently and how imperfectly the idea that a 


king may have a will of his own has died out of the 
English mind. He knows also, from the correspondence of 
William IV. and from other sources, how easily and natarally 
in past days the interference of the Crown has been con- 
céaled from the public. ‘Unless he is greatly misjudged, he 
has evolved from these and other considerations the idea of 
playing off the Queen against the people. As Mr. Disraeli 
has been told this to his face in: the House of Commons, 
there is no occasion to be very delicate, at least in respect 
of his share of the supposed innovation or revival of royal 
authority. And though the etiquette of not referring to 
her Majesty’s personal opinions should be observed, we can 
name precedents when upon far less occasion than at 
present exists her views have been drawn into. 
agitations. Even Mr. Bright, who so justly and scathingly 
protested against Mr. Disraeli’s sheltering himself ‘behind 
the Queen, used. to impress very powerfully’ on popular 
asssemblies her Mojesty’s individual wish that affr 
should be exten -Mr, Disraeli was not the 
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Tiresias attributed his success in life to-always awaiting 
his turn to speak. Mr. Disraeli has his turn now. He is 
at Balmoral, in the most leisurely and at the same time the 
most anxious weeks of the Queen’s year. It is no secret 
that he has become socially a favourite in the Royal circle, 


are his enthusiastic partisans. And this Minister, so blessed 
with opportunities of blandishment, in which few men are 
so successful as he, has stated in the House of Commons, as 
an interpretation of the disestablishment policy of his rival, 
that the hands of Romish and Ritualist conspirators are on 
the realm of England. Words such as these may be laughed 
at by the nation, but the probability is against their being 
lightly regarded by the Queen. At least, the Minister will 
be, and has been, called upon to justify his words; and it will 
not be his fault if explanations are not found well fitted to 
excite those jealousies to which even the wisest crowned heads 
are prone. The best hope under such circumstances lies in 
the character of the sovereign with whom Mr. Disraeli has 
to deal. She isa queen ; she has lost a wise and benignant 
husband ; and she misses the politic though simple counsels 
of an uncle who was the very ideal of an impartial and con- 
stitutional prince of a free and sovereign people. But Queen 
Victoria is a woman of strong common sense, moulded by 
able constitutional instructors into the form which this 
generation has properly grown to think essential in a 
legitimate monarch. She may seem to award to her present 
Premier a degree of favour which, considering how direct 
and plain her dealings have ever been, appears to denote her 
sympathy with his policy, but she surely comprehends that 
his conspiracy theory is a mere party battle-horse for which 
she need not find stable-room. These are hopes which no 
doubt may be very confidently entertained. But it is at 
least strange that in this self-governing country we should 
find ourselves discussing them. 

Are we or are we not independent of the Royal will and 
pleasure in matters of legislation? That is the question ; 
and it may be discussed without any too curious speculations 
as to whether her Majesty is likely under any circumstances 
to recur to the resistant policy of the Georges. To some a 
supposed difficulty on the Queen’s part in reference to her 
oath would present very moving considerations. There are 
people who would say, “ Yes, it’s very awkward and bad ; 
it may even bring legislation to a dead-lock, and frustrate the 
will of the nation ; but what can the Queendo? Who can 
advise her to break her oath?” It is only right that such 
persons should understand that whatever else may be said of 
their theory, it distinctly denies to the people and Parlia- 
ment the right of constitutional legislation. It supposes 
that by fixing on a certain form of kingly oath, the people 
of England two hundred years ago net only forbade, but 
rendered impossible, except on the supposition of royal 
perjury, any alteration by their successors of the precise 
order of Church and State then existing. We see no reason 
why this oath doctrine should be limited to Church matters. 
For aught we know, there may be many things temporal in 
which a sovereign who happens to feel strongly on them 
may believe that his oath prohibits him from allowing any 
change. But even if this supposed sacred obligation applies 
only to religious matters, its operation would still have extra- 
ordinary effects. It would establish the Church as co- 
ordinate with the Crown, and it would render any proposal 
to modify the status of the Church an act of virtual 
treason. In fact, it would make this nation, which sup- 
poses itself free and self-governing, the only one in Europe 
debarred from legislating as it might see fit on ecclesiastical 
subjects. 

Such are the legitimate consequences of the theory which 
the Prime Minister is more than suspected of espousing and 
enforcing. ‘‘ We cannot afford kings to be philosophers,” he 
says in one of his books ; and he certainly assumes that her 
Majesty is very much the reverse of a philosopher if he 
seeks to indoctrinate her with notions which would depress 
her kingdom below the level of all free governments. There 
is little probability, even if the visit to Balmoral should 
prove particularly fruitful—which itself is very unlikely, 
whatever may be circulated in wild rumours—that the idea 
of royal resistance will exercise any immediate effect on the 
Irish Church struggle. The fear of it will not seduce or 
intimidate a single member of Mr. Gladstone’s majority, and 
it will not be called into actual operation till after the 
opposition of the Lords has been withdrawn or overcome. 
But if it is difficult to conceive of an English sovereign in 
these days vetoing a measure on which her Parliament has 
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determined, it is impossible to conceive of a Sovereign so 
minded accepting the services of a statesman bent on a 
measure which she intends to veto. The mere mention 
of these contingencies shows into what strange latitudes we 
have been wafted by the unpropitious gales of Mr. Disraeli’s 


ynscrnnmens ambition, , He ence said that it was important 


to know when to forego an advantage. Our conviction is that, 
if he ever thought of gaining an advantage by precipitating 
his sovereign into a quarrel with her people, it is one which 
he will seek in vain, and one which it would be politic to 
relinquish. Patriotism had better not be mentioned in such 
a connection. 


THE INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 


S a long course of smouldering weather often breaks up 
with a thunder-storm, so it sometimes happens that 
the quiet of the early autumn season is dissipated by some 
revolutionary movement on the continent of Europe. Last 
year the shock came from Italy ; this year it comes from 
Spain. The rising in the western Peninsula is in fact the 
most important event of the week in connection with 
foreign politics. Anticipated though it has been by all who 
follow with any interest the affairs of Spain, it takes us 
somewhat by surprise‘at last. The suddenness of the move- 
ment—the energy of the blow—the rapidity with which the 
revolutionary tumult has spread—the combination of army, 
navy, and populace in one strenuous effort to get rid of 
the reigning dynasty—the consternation of the Queen, and 
the consequent change in her Government—all these are 
features of great gravity, indicating the presence of a 
large amount of disaffection, which, if it be quelled at 
all, can only be quelled in blood, but which, on the other 
hand, may possibly upset, not only the dynasty, but the 
throne itself. The insurrection which for the present is 
triumphant in the south of Spain, and issues its decree from 
Seville, differs to a great extent from previous movements. 
Hitherto, the partial risings against Queen Isabella's rule 
have had little chance of success, for they have hardly been 
more than the Quixotic ventures of discontented military 
chiefs, aiming at the destruction of rivals and the elevation 
of themselves. The people have apparently distrusted 
them, and held aloof. Even Prim, who is now again in the 
Peninsula, and whose patriotism is generally acknowledged, 
could find no effectual support in the attempt he made this 
time last year. He twice entered Spain from France in the 
autumn of 1867, and gave the signal for the rising of the 
disaffected regiments; but neither regiments nor people 
rose, and Prim only escaped with difficulty from the situation 
in which he had placed himself. The truth is that the 
Spanish people have learnt to distrust merely military pro- 
nunciamientos. The civil war which desolated their country 
from 1833 to 1840 was little better thana struggle between 
two sections of the army, supporting the respective claims 
of Don Carlos and of the infant Queen. The movement 
which commenced at Barcelona in 1854,and which, after three 
days’ fighting at Madrid, resulted in the re-establishment of 
constitutional government, the banishment of the Queen 
Mother, and the recall of Espartero to power, had more of 
the popular element than other convulsions through which 
Spain has passed of late years; but the good which it 
effected was speedily destroyed by the intrigues of O’ Donnell, 
and, from 1856 to nearly the present time, the rival 
soldiers O'Donnell and Narvaez have kept the country in 4 
state of ignominious subjection to a tyranny at once paltry 
and cruel. Both, however, are now dead, and it may be 
that Spain is about to enter ona higher national life than 
seemed possible as long as she remained the sport of their 
opposing interests. 

That the present rising is a movement of the towns- 
people, in alliance with a section of the army and navy, 
is evident from all the intelligence which we have received 
since the outbreak. The unpopularity of the Queen has 
long been gathering force, and certainly no monarch has 
ever tried harder to wear out the loyalty, and even the 
patience, of a people. The Spaniards are a race easily 
governed ; personal loyalty to the occupant of the throne 1s 
with them a passion carried to the limits of absurdity ; and 
the submission of Don Carlos in 1840 left Isabella in un- 
disputed possession of a crown to which she might have 
added lustre, had her sense been equal to her opportunities. 
But she had an evil genius in her own mother, who has 
continually driven her along that path of absolutism which 
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has now conducted to the edge of the abyss. In the 
days of the Regency, when Christina reigned on behalf of 
her infant daughter, absolutism was carried out with a high 
hand, and the Queen Mother was twice deprived of her 
power by popular insurrections. On the second of these 
Occasions, which occurred in October, 1840, she akdieeteds 
and retired to France, and Espartero was appointed Regent 
during the remainder of the young Queen’s minority. The 
termination of that minority had been fixed for the 10th of 
October, 1844 ; but, by a decree of the Cortes, Isabella was 
declared to have reached her majority on the 8th of 
November, 1843,,when she was only thirteen years of age. 
Her prospects at that time were anything but bad. 
Exhausted by a long civil war, the country was desirous of 
repose, and there was something in the idea of a young 
female sovereign which touched the gallantry of Spaniards. 
A Liberal constitution had been established some few years 
before, and, though frequently tampered with, and almost sup- 
pressed, by Christina, it still survived, and might have been 
turned to good account had the girlish monarch been sur- 
rounded by wise counsellors, and disposed to listen to them. 
But she again fell under the influence of her mother, who 
returned to Spain to act once more as the evil genius of the 
dynasty. With the innate bad faith of a Bourbon, Isabella 
trifled with Liberal ideas only to betray them. The insurrection 
of 1854 nearly led to the loss of her throne, which she saved 
by concessions that were withdrawn as soon as they could 
be safely disregarded. Since then, matters have been getting 
progressively worse, and the short-lived popularity of the 
Queen has vanished with her youth. Her private life is 
understood to be such that even Spaniards, who are not 
inclined to be Puritanical, cry out against it as scandalous. 
She has no longer the attractions of earlier years, and the 
heavy weight of her despotism increases in proportion as her 
personal influence declines. It is about two years ago that, 
being pressed by her sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, to 
make some concessions to the Liberal party, she is said to 
have replied that the Revolution had declared war against 
her, and that she had declared war against it ; that conces- 
sions were vain; and that she would take example by the 
fate of her relative, the ex-King of Naples, who was obliged 
to abdicate after granting all the popular demands. Whether 
or not she ever really made such a declaration in terms, 
certain it is that she has recently acted in its spirit. With 
the closing days of 1866, she dissolved Parliament, arrested 
164 deputies, banished some of the most eminent Liberals 
without trial, and placed Madrid in a state of siege. The 
height of her rashness was reached a few weeks ago, when, 
without any sufficient cause, and in defiance of legality, she 
drove the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier out of the 
kingdom, This seems to have raised the slumbering storm, 
and Isabella II. may find that the fate which has become 
common to Bourbon sovereigns is reserved for herself. If 
so, she will be the last of that obstinate family to resign the 
power they have misused. 

The exact extent of the insurrection it would not be easy 
at present to define; but it seems to be strongest in the 
south, though it is spreading northward with success. It 
appears to have begun at Cadiz, where Brigadier Topete 
issued a proclamation, and was warmly supported by the 
townspeople and the crews of several men-of-war in the 
harbour. At Seville the movement was followed up with 
enthusiasm, and a Provisional Government has already been 
established in that town. The movement in the south is 
answered by one in the north-west, where Galicia has 
declared against the Government ; and, towards the heart 
of the kingdom, Old Castile is violently agitated. The 
forces of the insurgents in Andalusia are said to amount to 
14,000 soldiers, with eleven vessels of war, and 5,000 
sailors. Prim is undoubtedly in Spain, at the head of 2,000 
of his chosen comrades. The other generals recently exiled 
have again appeared in the Peninsula, and the insurgents 
are every hour acquiring fresh confidence. Malaga, Car- 
thagena, and other towns in the south, have followed 
the example of Cadiz and Seville, and the Government 
seems for the present to be practically shut up in Madrid. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether Madrid itself is not by this 
time in the hands of the revolutionary party. The in- 
surgents were masters of the Puerto del Sol a day or two 
ago, and had raised numerous barricades ; and, although the 
official telegrams put the best face they can upon matters, 
both at the capital and elsewhere, it is evident that the 
Government is embarrassed, and that the Queen is cut off 
from her own Ministers. At the time of the outbreak, her 
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Majesty was staying at St. Sebastian, in the Bay of Biscay, 
and an attempt which she has made to reach Madrid has 
failed, the state of the intermediate country being such that 
she was obliged to return. The revolution has therefore 
already achieved some notable successes. It has roused a large 


git. of Spain; it has caused the dismissal of the Gonzales 


Bravo Ministry ; and it has threatened the personal safety of 
the Queen. The Government of General Concha is simply 
a Government of coercion. It is established merely to meet 
the sword of the insurrection by the sword of what is called 
authority, and, as far as we can judge, the new Minister is 
acting with vigour. He has of course proclaimed a state 
of siege, and is proceeding against the insurgents by three 
military divisions. If he is supported by the majority of 
the army, he will probably succeed in crushing the rebellion ; 
but the loyalty of his troops has yet to be tested. In any 
case, we cannot say that the prospects of Spain are bright 
or hopeful. The success of the Royal cause is certain to be 
followed by sanguinary vengeance, by extensive proscrip- 
tions, and by still more bitter measures against popular 
freedom. The success of the insurgents is but too likely to 
lead to a state of anarchy, such as that which is perpetually 
desolating the Spanish Republics of Central and Southern 
America. It is not clear that the insurgents have agreed 
upon any programme beyond the negative feature of oppo- 
sition to the reigning dynasty. What they will put in its 
place they do not seem as yet to have settled; and, looking 
at the discordant composition of the malcontent body, we 
cannot but fear that, in the event of their overthrowing the 
Government, they would immediately fall to quarrelling 
among themselves as to the new order of things. Among 
the leaders of the rebellion are generals belonging to the 
Moderados, the Progressistas, the Legitimists, and the Re- 
publican party. In some parts of the Peninsula the 
Carlists are raising the ery of “ Long live Charles VII. !” 
In others, a proclamation has been circulated, requiring the 
establishment of a “Federal Republic.” The idea of a 
Federal Republic in a country so long formed into 
a compact body seems strange; but it may derive some 
light from a circular issued by the Spanish Govern- 
ment about a year ago, in which it was stated that 
the object of Prim’s rising was the destruction of 
Spanish nationality by the union of Spain and Portugal in 
an Iberian Republic. If, however, the Republicans are 
reckoning on the assistance of the Portuguese, they are 
probably playing a losing game, for the agitation in the 
larger kingdom has not spread to the smaller. Republicanism, 
moreover, has no very wide or deep existence in Spain, 
except in a few towns, such as Barcelona, The people are 
not sufficiently educated, sufficiently speculative, or suf- 
ficiently delivered from the picturesque traditions of the 
middle ages to understand the abstract doctrines of political 
equality. A middle course would be more likely to succeed, 
if there were any collateral member of the Royal family in 
whom the people could have confidence ; but there is none. 
Negotiations are said to have been opened by General Concha 
with the Marquis d’Armigo, a member of the Revolutionary 
Committee at Madrid, for inducing the insurgents to agree 
to the proclamation of the young Prince of the Asturias as 
King, under the regency of the Queen, his mother, until he 
has attained his majority ; but it is so evident that this 
wotild merely be a change in name that the offer has been 
rejected. In this painful emergency, the eyes of the more 
moderate Liberals are turned towards Espartero, whose 
honesty and lofty principle in bygone years are among the 
redeeming points of modern Spanish history. He has even 
been proclaimed President at Seville; but he is now old, 
and the want of firmness and determination apparent in 
his character even in his more vigorous days must by 
this time have increased with added years. If he came to 
the top for a moment, he would soon be swept away by 
stronger and less scrupulous men. 

The policy of France towards Spain under existing cireum- 
stances has led to some uneasy speculation. The recent 
interchange of courtesies between the Emperor and the 
Queen has induced a fear that Napoleon III. may be con- 
templating an intervention in the Peninsula, in the hope of 
balancing his loss of influence in Central Europe. We do 
not see much ground for such an apprehension. The 
Emperor is getting cautious with age. Spain was one of the 
stumbling-blocks of his uncle, as Mexico has been one of his 
own ; and there is little to gain by interfering in the chaos 
to the south of the Pyrenees, while the difficulties which it 
might occasion are too serious to be lightly faced. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN TELEGRAPHY. 


VHE project of establishing telegraphic communication 
between England and India vid the Red Sea has again 
been raised, and, we think, by a competent authority. The 
deficiencies of the existing lines are too notorious to require 
comment. The most inexperienced newspaper-reader must 
have been struck by the ancient dates which so many Indian 
telegrams bear, even if he has failed to notice the frequent 
complaints of the long-suffering Mr. Reuter. The defects of 
the existing lines, and the probable advantages of a submarine 
cable between Suez and Aden, and between Aden and 
Bombay, have been concisely and fairly stated by Sir James 
Anderson in a pamphlet which is likely to attract some 
attention. The failure, ten years ago, of an effort to lay a 
Red Sea cable has since then turned the attention of the 
respective Governments exclusively to overland lines of 
telegraphic communication. At that time the science of 
submarine telegraphy had not profited by the great expe- 
rience afforded by the Atlantic Telegraph schemes ; and, so 
soon as the first attempt to lay a Red Sea line had succumbed, 
it was deemed inadvisable to countenance the project any 
further. Accordingly, we find that the efforts now being 
made to improve Anglo-Indian telegraphy confine themselves 
to overland routes. Chief of these is the projected line through 
Prussia, Russia, and Persia, which is now in course of construc- 
tion. This line consists of about 3,500 miles land-route, and 
1,500 miles submarine, passing by way of Hanover, Berlin, 
Warsaw, Odessa, the Black Sea, and Tiflis, on to Teheran, 
where it stops. From this point the Persian land lines 
belong to the indian Government, which paid £100,000 for 
them, and now speads on them £20,000 annually, without 
reaping any return. The Persian Gulf route, which at 
present supplies us with Indian telegrams, in a more or less 
capricious way, las 3,900 miles of land lines to about 
1,500 miles of submarine. Up to Constantinople there are 
several lines working in conjunction with this route ; from 
thence the line passes down to Fao, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Here it also becomes the property of the 
Indian Government, by whom it is taken, partly by land 
and partly by water, to Kurrachee, between which place 
and Bombay an extension line is in project. Altogether, 
according to Sir James Anderson, the Indian Government 
has submitted to an outlay of £800,000, and now submits 
annually to a deficit of £40,000 for a system of telegraphic 
communication which has proved itself to be in a high 
degree unsatisfactory. 

The most obvious cause of these deficiencies is the number of 
re-transmissions which a message must undergo in its passage 
between India and England. Supposing that a telegram 
reaches Kurrachee for England, it is subjected to three re- 
transmissions before it reaches the first stage of Fao. 
Between Fao and Constantinople it again undergoes three 
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re-transmissions ; and as the officials who send it on know | 


nothing of the language in which it is written, need one 
wonder that, by the time it arrives at Constantinople the 
original message frequently becomes simply a conundrum ? 
From Constantinople to England there is a choice of 
various routes. The message may be forwarded by way of 
Vienna, Munich, and Paris; or by Otranto, Turin, and 
Paris ; or by Belgrade, Berlin, and Brussels; or through 
Russia, and Frankfort. The minimum of foreign terfitories 
through which an Indian telegram must pass is five, the 
maximum ten; the minimum of retransmissions it must 
suffer is six, the maximum twelve. There are other dis- 
advantages which an overland telegraphic route to India 
must necessarily experience. ‘In countries sparsely in- 
habited,” says Sir James Anderson, “ or subject to storms of 
rain, wind, and suow, interruptions must in a short time 
become a prominent feature. All the existing or projected 
routes for land lines to India have in an extraordinary 
degree every imaginable obstacle to contend with : rigour 
of climate, great expanse of steppes, large tracts of desert, 
countries inhabited only by half-civilized tribes,” &e. But 
the chief disadvantage, as it seems to us, of an overland line, 
is the power which it places in the hands of all the countries 
through which it must perforce travel. England cannot 
always be at peace ; and it is almost impossible to imagine 
a European war by which, were we engaged in it, our Indian 
telegrams would not be imperilled. We are even at the 
mercy of private malice. Some offended Turk or crazy 


Italian—some madman anywhere—may at any moment 
revenge or amuse himself by climbing up a pole and cutting 
cff te communication between two empires. 


It is a more 











ditficult matter to injure a submarine cable. The most 
enterprising military nation would scarcely consider it worth 
while to dredge the ocean in the hope of destroying the 
telegraphic communication of its enemy. The command of 
the shore-station, with a thumbscrew for the officials, might 
be of advantage.; .butyataven.the provident Prussians nor 
the ingenious Americans would care to go on a telegYaph>~ 
fishing cruise, if access to the shore were denied them. 

The principal defect of Sir James Anderson’s scheme is 
that the line he proposes does not establish entirely inde- 
pendent telegraphic communication with India. And, both 
as regards the transmission of messages through possibly 
unfriendly territories and the more immediate blundering 
which arises from the employment of foreign officials, it is 
an independent telegraphic line which is wanted. It may 
be said of the scheme, however, that it reduces dependence 
on foreign Powers to a minimum which can never be reached 
by any overland line. The Red Sea line which it is now 
proposed to establish starts direct from Bombay to Aden, 
instead of going round the coast of the Arabian Sea, as the 
projected extension of the Persian Gulf line will do. It 
then goes direct from Aden up the Red Sea to Suez, where 
it meets the Malta-Alexandria line. Now, the Anglo- 
Mediterranean Telegraph Company (Limited) has not only 
acquired from the English Government a lease of the old 
Malta-Alexandria line, in addition to its own line direct 
between these two places, but it has also obtained a con- 
cession from the Italian Government by which it has become 
possessed of an independent line of telegraph through Italy 
to the French frontier. Practically, then, the only portion 
of this proposed line between India and England which has 
to be worked by a foreign Government is that section 
between Susa and Paris. Thoroughly independent com- 
munication between India and Envgland—which we doubt 
not will be sooner or later established- would, of course, 
demand a line passing down the Mediterranean and round 
the Portuguese and French coasts to ote of the English 
seaports. In the mean time, the Suez, Aden, and Bombay 
cable would be a good instalment, and would, we are con- 
vinced, put our telegraphic communication with India, which 
is so great a source of annoyance to our merchants and 
editors, in better working order. 

There only remains to be considered the probability of 
putting the scheme into operation. The English Govern- 
ment seems to have resolved not to give any guarantee to 
the proposed line. We have in England, however, a 
sufficiency of private enterprise to cope with any scheme, 
however daring, which promises good results, ‘The causes 
of the failure of the first cable, it is said, are now well 
understood, and can be guarded against. A survey of the 
tract between Aden and Bombay has also been made by 
Captain Shortlands, R.N., who finds the bottom to be like 
that of the Atlantic Ocean, and well adapted for the laying 
of a cable ; while no difficulty is anticipated in the Red Sea. 
There seems to be, therefore, every reason to think that 
such a project, were it undertaken, would be successful— 
especially in view, as we have already hinted, of the 
experience gained by the laying of the Atlantic cables ; and 
doubtless the merchants and Government of India would 
be only too glad to avail themselves of any line which 
offered them speed and accuracy in the travsmission of 
intelligence. Whatever may be done in the matter, it is 
high time that some improvement should be made in our 
system of Indian telegraphy. 








“WILLIAM.” 


TJ\HE mystery which, from the commencement, enveloped the 

case of Madame Rachel and her renovated though dis- 
satisfied client grows thicker. It is clear enough that the New 
Bond-street Jewess had a tough customer to deal with in some 
respects in Mrs. Borrodaile. With whatever docility she might 
submit to be ducked in Arabian baths, and however protitable 
her tastes for auricomous fluid might be found, it was evident 
that Madame Rachel had still something more to do to please 
her. Mrs. Borrodaile wanted to be made not only beautiful but 
happy for ever. Now in the arts by which the first object 
was to be achieved we are not so interested. ‘There is a sick- 
ening materialism about those paint-pots and unguents, the 
Balm of Circassia, and all the rest of it. The names by which 
they are disguised, although of poetical texture, do not hide the 
more than probable ingredients of lard, vermilion, goose-grease, 
or New River water, of which we may suppose they consist; 
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but when we come to the sentimental division of this famous 
cause, we find ourselves in a more exalted region of speculation. 
It is, we confess, a bewildering one; but the haze no more 
detracts from its fascinations than the mistiness of Turner’s 
pictures deprives them of the admiration of Mr. Ruskin. Things 
anly.seen ip part excite the imagination more than the fullest 
and most open displays. ‘The tibia of a nondescript brings obt 
a pundit in more force than would the complete skeleton of the 
monster. When, a few years ago, the hoof of some limping 
brute left a puzzling mark in the midwinter snow of an English 


| donkey.” 





We could be happy with either, it would seem— 
especially with the donkey. Thomas has a weak chest, and 
is advised to put flannel to it; William must be careful not to 
excite himself, on account of the tendency of his blood-vessels to 
burst. Thus an even balance of affection is preserved, with a 
slight leaning towards Tommy, who gets a cough mixture as 


\ Welhusadvise. -Pamds asked if hesmould hkea fowl; William 


county, it was extraordinary how many people believed that | 


the devil had been cooling his heels on the tiles and the roofs 
of houses. In the case of Mrs. Borrodaile, although we cannot 
exactly compare its ground-plans to the surface of virgin snow, 
we find similar suggestive tracks. Who is “ William” ? 
According to Mrs. Borrodaile’s own statement, “ she never 
knew a William.” There was, as it seemed to us, a plaintive 
air of sadness in this confession. It involved a consciousness 
of the weakness at once of woman and of widowhood. The 
letters to William, the romance of them, the sweetness and light 
of them, the fervour of them, were all owing to the inspiration 
of Madame Rachel—and of whisky. Neither Madame Rachel 
nor her patient could thus do anything, it would seem, without 
the aid of distilled waters, either as perfumery, as cordials 
imported from the vale of Cashmere, “ at vast expense on 
the backs of camels” (vide Madame’s prospectus), or as brought 
from the public-house round the corner, and labelled Kinahan’s 
LL. Yet we cannot regard William as the mere creation of 
fancy. Fancy, when prompted by drams, and coloured by the 
chaste brush of a Rachel, may effect a great deal, but Mrs. 
Borrodaile’s “ William ” we suspect was made of more tangible 
stuff. 


the objective faculty, could have summoned him so distinctly 
out of their imagination as that he should stand before us in 
his hosiery as he lived? We have also a direct proof that he 
was a creature of flesh and blood, for Mrs. Borrodaile warned 
him not to break a blood-vessel. Was he not also impecu- 
nious; and what is more real than poverty? There is docu- 
mentary evidence that “ William ” had holes in his stockings. 
Me sent out his washing like an ordinary mortal. From all 
this, and more, we must abandon the idea that “ William ” was 
a myth; myths do not get their faces scratched by little women. 
Was it love, or love, Rachel, and Kinahan, that whispered this 
sentence into the ear of “ William’s” correspondent, “ Whilst 
you are smoking, or reading, I can be making a pair of slippers, a 
smoking-cap, or pair of braces.” Here is a picture of real domestic 
bliss. Let us hope that the pair of braces were for William, 
though the writer did not say so. The omission we consider 
important, as indicative of the relations in which the parties 
were to stand to each other. But if we adopt the theory that 
“William” is a real personage, we are not out of our diffi- 
culties. We are as much at sea as ever. Conjecture, indeed, 
is not starved, but overfed. We learn much of his habits, we 
learn more of the affection bestowed on him, we are told that 
the man who shaved him made the frisette of his mistress (it 
is 2 wonder ghe did not wear it afterwards next her heart instead 
of at the back of her head), we are informed that he had (happy 
dog !) found the overland route to the bosom of his lady-love. 
(And here we may pause to note one characteristic of those 
precious letters to “ William.” It would be a valuable point 
for Mrs. Borrodaile’s counsel to hit upon. It is the frequent 
allusions in them to hair, one way or another, which somehow 
invariably reminds us of the Bond-street shop.) But where 
“ William ” utterly bewilders us is where we find him mixed 
up with the Fenian movement. It settles one point at least— 
his nationality, and it settles, we think, another—the kind of 
whisky drunk in Bond-street. “ William ” no doubt introduced 
the native there, or the taste for that potent liquor. Then he 
was a patriot, shall we say of the first water, or of the first 
whisky-and-water? It matters not; he loved his country, or 
at least he got subscriptions to help James Stephens to further 
the establishment of an Irish republic. Balm of Arabia, Fenian 
conspirator, frisking widow, a noble lord, easy coffee-shops,— 
what a delicious mélange we have here! ‘Then crosses the 
stage a Mr. O’Keefe, also perhaps of Irish extraction. We look 
at Mr. O'Keefe attentively. There is probably more in him 
than meets the eye. Can he be—no, see, he has already 
dropped through the trap, and again we have “ William” 
before us, 

What was the relationship existing between Tom—* naughty 
old Tommy ”—and “ William”? We have letters to Tommy 
in which William is “ referred to.” “Ilove William dearly, and 
you know, Tommy, I have not been unkind to you, you 


Take him, for instance, in connection with his inside | 
vests, and can you believe that two women who never displayed | 


that extreme literary sensibility and power known to critics as | of a jury, which will not influence them one way or another. We 





was never offered chicken. Here is food for meditation. Both, 
it will be perceived, are the recipients of no mere schoolgirl, 
bread-and-butter affection. There is a fine full-blown savour 
about the fondness bestowed upon them. Love and fowls for 


| Tommy, love and socks for Tommy, money to release the here- 


ditary bondsmen of Jreland, and linen for “ William.” “ Wil- 
liam,” indeed, cannot put his hand in his pocket without being 
reminded of his charmer. Tommy wears neckties of her choosing, 
and might have had fowls if he wished. But then we have 
been advancing on the supposition that Tom and William are 
different persons. Are they? and if so, who, again, is 
* William ” P 

Is this to be as great an historical puzzle as the name of the 
executioner who struck off the head of Charles I., or the name 
of the man with the iron mask? When the Speke that was 
lost was found, the newspapers were severe upon him for dis- 
guising himself so long as a drover. When “ William” comes 
forward we may expect a similar outburst of public indignation. 
Will he appear alone, or hand in hand with Tommy? Is he 
a phantom—the question recurs to us, in spite of our close 
examination of the evidence in favour of his reality—is hea 
phantom who has risen from the bottle, even as the genii of 
the Arabian story rose from the kettle of King Solomon? That 
agreeable spirit, it will be remembered, disappeared in smoke. 
Will “ William ” disappear in smoke—in the smoke of Tommy’s 
cigar? These reflections may be carried far beyond the verdict 





have nothing to say against Mrs. Borrodaile’s veracity, or that 
of Madame Rachel. We prefer to construct our own theory out 
of the reports in the papers, and render it as consistent with 
charitable suppositions as possible. Indeed we would desire an 
ending of the business, in accordance with the epigram formerly 
applied to a coin in this country, and which we venture to 
alter slightly for the occasion— 
** Bless this dear pair, so fond and willing, 
Like ‘ William’ and Mary on a slilliug.” 





GAMEKEEPERS AND THEIR FEES. 


OVERS of battue-shooting are energetically protesting 
against the extravagant douceurs expected from them by 
the head keeper. Stories, wonderful if true, are told of guests 
having omitted the five-ponnd note, and who, in consequence, 
never again received an invitation to their host’s shooting- 
parties, as though the head keeper on the estate had paid so 
much a year for the appointment, instead of himself receiving 
wages ; just as the privileged cabman pays the railway company 
for leave to drive a passenger from the station. Certainly, as 
a rule, the keeper is a well-paid man. His wage is double or 
triple that of the labourers around him. His duties are, or 
should be, a source of never-failing interest to him. He him- 
self enjoys to the full—probably far more than his master— 
the sport over the estate. All through the season he kills 
game for the house, and he kills it like a sportsman, to a 
brace of good pointers or to a team of Clumber spaniels. No 
doubt he has many anxieties, and occasionally he has to face 
personal danger. So has the soldier and the sailor, neither 
of whom is demoralized by the largeness of his pay. That 
giving extravagant fees spoils the servant and degrades the 
master is generally admitted; the difficulty is in finding means 
to put an end to the nuisance. 

The practice has arisen from a change in the manner of 
conducting the sport. Formerly shooting meant breakfast at 
eight o’clock in the morning, hard exercise, good dogs, few 
beaters, and not too many guns; now it means starting at 
midday for some particular turnip-field, into which the birds 
have been previously driven from off the surrounding stubbles, 
or for some wood near the keeper’s cottage, in which a few 
hundreds of tame-bred pheasants are kept,—unfortunate 
birds, that two months before had been perching on the 
keeper’s shoulders as he shook out the ants’ eggs for their 
breakfast, and which now come obediently to his whistle to be 
fed, as regularly as the dog at his heels. Neither pointers nor 
spaniels are to be seen, only a couple of retrievers, and they are - 
led in slips. But if there are no dogs, the beaters are legion. 


Formed in line across the cover, their sticks rattle on the trees, 
while the head keeper, walking up a ride, marshals their ranks, 
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The pheasants that have been petted all their short lives, and 
carefully guarded from noise and disturbance, run in a flock 
before the line, completely dazed by the novel proceeding, until 
they are gradually closed into one corner of the wood. Around 


| 


this corner are the serried ranks of the sportsmen, a pair of | 


breech-loaders and an attendant to each man. All at once the 
_ noble amusement begins. An unfortunate bird, driven to the, 
verge of the cover and of desperation, rises; at the sound of its 
wings a dozen more are in the air; there is volley-firing and 
file-firing. Every one is heated with slaughter, and in seven 
minutes the drive is over; the attendants and the beaters pick 
up the dead birds; the retrievers are let loose after one or two 
cripples, too hardly hit to give much trouble. Those not so 
badly wounded must wait for a release from their sufferings, as 
sportsmen nowadays cannot waste their time to hunt down a 
bird which may possibly run a mile before the retriever comes up 
with it. The keepers will look after the maimed the next morning. 
Then off to another drive, and a fresh cigar, and so da capo. 
A paragraph in the county paper reports the number of the 
slain, computed from the returns of the several attendants to 
the sportsmen. As each man usually credits his master with 
having killed, not only all his own birds, but half those of the 
neighbours on his right and left, the total in the newspaper is 
about double the number of head actually brought to bag. 
This, then, is the amusement for which each gunner is expected 
to pay his £5 per diem, and the lowest penalty for a breach of 
the observance is to be placed by the autocrat of the manor in 
a position parallel to the line of beaters, and as close as possible 
to the commencement of the beat, where there is the least pos- 
sible chance of a shot; while the position in the far corner is 
tacitly put up to auction by the keeper, and bid for by the 
guests. So long as this system is pursued, extravagant fees 
will be given, and the less the givers say about the matter the 
better. This, we beg to observe, is the sort of game-preserving 
and sport from which murderous poaching affrays spring— 
which has tempted many previously honest labourers to break 
the law, and has filled our county gaols. Where there is no 
more than a fair head of game, fairly distributed over an estate, 
it is not worth the while of poachers to go in gangs, prepared 
to fight and to overpower resistance. It is only where there is 
an enormous amount of game congregated within a small 
space that poachers will go in numbers, prepared to carry 
all before them, without regard to consequences. The 
sneaking, wire-setting, hedge-poking scoundrel will be found 
everywhere ; a fellow who never works, and for whom no excuse 
can be made. He is simply a nuisance, but is not specially 
dangerous to society, and no consideration on the part of 
sportsmen will get rid of him. On the. other hand, the 
poaching which results in murder is simply a consequence of the 
battue system, which has turned a glorious and healthy sport 
into a miserable and degrading slaughter; and from it has 
grown this necessity for bribing the servants whose duty it is 
to look after the game. It is this that has made the tenant 
farmer an enemy to preserving, and has given a handle to 
unreasoning opponents of the Game Laws. All Englishmen 
who enjoy a country life have an intuitive sympathy with field 
sports, but to mob a fox to death by surrounding a three-acre 
gorse-field is as much “sport” as the slaughter of tame 
pheasants driven by hundreds on to the guns. Without doubt, 
skill and nerve are required to kill the birds; and in this the 
battue is much on a par with that other amusement now in 
fashion called pigeon-shooting, which amusement consists of 
the slaughter of doves, let out, one by one, from traps 
ingeniously contrived to fall to pieces at the word of command. 








DIFFICULTIES IN COURTSHIP. 


OHN FOSTER said that, at first, the lady whom he after- 
wards married appeared to him like a marble statue 
surrounded with iron palisades. It was a poor, Cockney com- 
parison, and probably Foster had been walking in Bloomsbury- 
square when he made it; but it may serve to inform women 
who need the information how very awful they are to us men 
at times, and how difficult we find the first approaches. It 
ought to go far to excuse those faults of which a lady who 
bears the name of “ Hesba Stretton” (we cannot give her a 
prefix, for we do not know whether she is married or single) has 
been lately complaining, not without humour, in a very curious 
and candid article in the Argosy. “ What are advances, and 
when are men making them ? ” inquires the lady, and then she 
quotes Sterne’s familiar direction about “small, quiet atten- 
tions,” which she unjustly condemns as cunning. “ How small 
may they be, and how quiet? In what way are we to make 
sure that these delicate atteutions are being paid to us? ” 


r 





| 
| 


A general answer may be given to this at once. If it isa 
mere question of “ paying addresses” and getting married, the 
question is beneath the Muse—she is silent; but no woman 
who is being courted needs to ask this question if she is herself 
in love with the man. Let it be clearly understood that it is 
Lucretia, and by no means Lais, who is in question here; but 
igeyest, distinctly.trae,.let Lucretia dislike it as she may at 
the first glance, that it is Lucretia who first brings into the 
atmosphere of courtship the unquestionable odour of the myrtle 
and the rose :— 


“A fresher bloom 
Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round ; 
Her lips blush deeper sweets ; she breathes of love ; 
The shining moisture swells into her eyes.” 


And thus it is that, although at first— 


‘** From the keen gaze her lover turns away 
Fall of the dear ecstatic power,” 


he speedily finds a method of making his attentions “ pointed ” 
enough. Swedenborg wrote some coarse things about unfortu- 
nate unions, but few men have written so sweetly and tenderly 
about conjugal, or, as he calls it, conjugial love, and he, among 
many, maintains that love always begins from the woman. 
This, of course, means love as an effluence or confessed power 
in the intercourse of a human couple. In other words, it is 
the woman throwing the lasso of love round the neck of the 
man. Swedenborg’s account of his vision is very droll :— 


“The fact is, nothing of ... . love originates in man. That it 
proceeds from woman was clearly shown me in the spiritual world. [ 
was once conversing there on the subject, when the men under the 
secret influence of the women stoutly affirmed that they loved, and 
that the women were simply moved by their passion. In order to 
settle the dispute, all the females, married and unmarried, were com- 
pletely removed, whereon the men were reduced to a very unusual 
condition, such as they had never before experienced, and of which 
they greatly complained. Whilst they were in this state the women 
were brought back. They addressed the men in the most tender and 
fascinating manner; but the men were indifferent, turning away and 
saying, ‘ What is all this fass ? What are these women after?’ Some 
replied, ‘We are your wives ;’ to which they rejoined, ‘ What is a 
wife? Wedo not know you!’ whereat the women wept. At this 
crisis of the experiment, the feminine influence broke through the 
impervious crust which had been permitted to inclose the men, when 
instantly their behaviour changed, and they heartily acknowledged 
the women. Thus the men were convinced, that nothing of .... 
love resides with them, but only with women. Nevertheless, the 
women subsequently converted them to their former opinion, admitting 
that possibly some small spark of love might pass from the men into 
their breasts.” ° 


This is not for Gath and Askelon; and it is a natural conse- 
quence of the very nature and function of a woman. 

The lady from whom we are quoting, proceeding with the 
subject of first emphatic attentions, says some things which, 
coming unsolicited from a woman, are very interesting. After 
quoting Wieland, who was “ convinced that love is born with 
the first sigh, and expires in a certain degree with the first 
kiss,” and after treating him with proper contempt, and refer- 
ring to other “ betrothed kisses,” she continues :—‘ These were 
betrothed kisses, it is true; but are there no experimental ones ? 
Down in innocent places in the country, where it is rather rural 
thanvulgar?” Nodoubtthereare experimental kisses, ifthis means 
kisses between very young people, which are merely part of the 
trying of the wings for more deliberate flight—kisses innocent, 
and yet given with a little heart-beat, and taken with a little 
flush. Joseph Andrews said to Lady Booby, “I protest, 
madam, I never went farther than kissing.” Hesba Stretton 
next takes us into her confidence in a very delightful way :— 
“The excitement of being kissed unexpectedly is great and 
rare, for no man can take a girl by surprise twice, the memory 
of a first kiss lingering in her mind for ever afterwards. There 
is, let it be confessed frankly, a certain kind of triumphant dis- 
quietude in having been kissed, a grazing of the skin of the 
conscience, and a tiny sting left in it, which gives zest to the 
stolen caress; but still we say, with Gretchen, ‘ No kissing; 
that is so vulgar!’” No doubt the excitement of being kissed 
unexpectedly is great. How deep is the appeal that unex- 
pected caresses may make to the emotions it would not be 
easy to declare; much less to explain the whole mystery. A 
little boy of seven or eight, being in a strange place with his 
parents, was sent to a dame-school one morning as a punish- 
ment for a small offence. While he was there he saw the old 
woman, with the busk of a stay, hit a fair little girl over the 
naked shoulder, so as to make awale. When the school was dis- 
missed at noon, the little boy, with a palpitating heart, went 
up to the little girl, made love to her with sweetmeate, decoyed 
her into a field, and sat down under a hedge. When he had 


got her there, he began not to kiss merely, but to shower 
kisses on her shoulders, her face, and her plump, downy arms. 
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She neither boxed his ears, nor told him to let her alone—she 
burst into tears, and laid her head on his shoulder. But the 
more he kissed, the more she sobbed, and so he had to leave 
off caressing her. This was not the “ triumphant disquietude” 
of a grown person, but it is surely an answer to those who say 
that a boy and girl are alike till they are made different ; and it 
might show how natural kissing is, if anybody wanted showing. 
It also suggests—what is so constantly lorgotte’ by moraiizers 
and cynics—that there may be a gulf, practically infinite, 
between the most caressing passion and what they call 
appetite. Among grown men and women the gulf is sure to 
be bridged over at last by an accident of some kind; but the 
existence of the gulf is one of the most important, and one of 
the least weighed, of the facts of love. 

We must say we do not think there are many lovers who 
would give much for a first kiss. Not that the beloved is 
expected to take even one kiss with indifference— 





** Accedant questns, accedat amabile murmur,” 
Et dulces gemitus.” 


But perhaps Wieland’s stopping at one explains his view 
upon the subject. Although when a woman permits a kiss, 
she grants a favour, yet if the kiss be, as it should be, yielded 


and taken in a moment of half-unconscious and wholly con- | 
secrating emotion, it must be next to impossible to pause upon | 


it. That makes it too much of a ceremony, or matter of form, 
and wakes up the most silly sort of consciousness in the world. | 
There is one exception to these observations—namely, a first 
kiss snatched from a woman under circumstances which make 
it a hurried affair, and prevent its expanding into a generous, 
however chaste, caress, in which the beloved one lowers her 
flag once for all. Some men are so shy, not to say mean, that 
they always take their first decisive steps in out-of-the-way places | 
where the poor girls cannot help themselves. At night, in 
some secluded, semi-rural thoroughfare, may occasionally 
be heard a sudden squeal from a girl walking with a—a 
male person. ‘Turning round sharp at the cry of a female 
in distress, the hearer may see her, perhaps, under an 
acacia-tree struggling with her lover. He may get his kiss 
—that is, he may manage to put his lips to his sweet- 
heart’s cheek; but of course he is stopped for that time. | 
Probably some men think it politic to break down the barriers | 
at these hazardous moments, fancying that after that they 
will have easy work. But the plan is not a good one. It 
savours of compulsion; it vulgarizes a dignified and beautiful 
rite; and the real work of the first kiss has yet to be done— 
the true battle to be fought over again. You should never, as 
Solomon Macey observed, say sniff till you are sure “ she ” will 
say snaff; not that you should adopt that rule for Solomon 
Macey’s mean reason, namely, to save masculine pride from the 
pain of a possible rebuff, but that consent is the law of love in 
all things, great and small. No violence; no exaction; nothing 
unloyal or untender. We knew a man who got a lady into a | 
cab to propose to her, because he was afraid she would run 
away if he tackled her in a room. He was refused: there is 
justice in heaven! 

Yet although Solomon Macey’s rule is a mean one, there is 
such a thing as a generous gradation in love-caresses, as, for 
example, from the hand to the lip :— 


‘* First time he kissed me he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
And ever since it grew more clean and white. 
. . « « The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed 
Half falling on the hair..... 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 
I have been proud and said, ‘ My love, my own.’” 





This is from Mrs. Browning’s Portuguese Sonnets; but it may 
be said that love like that of the story, for it is a story, of those 
sonnets never breaks the great law of Love. Take nothing but 
what is given before it is asked—that is the statute for the lover ; 
and it is not only consistent, it is the only thing that neces- 
sarily involves perfect modesty on the part of the beloved, 
She may, and will, in proportion as she loves, yield “ with sweet, 
reluctant, amorous delay ;” but mark Milton’s third adjective. 
And here, again, these “ notions and words” are not for Gath 
and Askelon, not for Milton’s “ boar in a vineyard... . Notions 
and words never meant for those chops; but, like a generous 
wine, only by overworking the settled mud of his fancy, to 
make him drunk and disgorge his vileness more openly.” 

The one everlasting recipe, then, for making the man come 
to the point is to love him. If he loves you he will inevitably 
find that out; or, rather, you will inevitably let the truth 
escape you in a subtle efiluence, which will bring him to your 





in Hades between Candaules and Gyges (“ Dialogues : des 


| Where there is love between the man and woman, the balance 





feet. There is no other way. Was it Madame de Pompadour 
who laid a wager with another lady of the court that she would 
bring the King to his knees before her, and won the bet? She 
dressed herself as a dairy-girl, without stockings, and,im clean 
wooden sabots, with a basket of eggs and butter on her wrist, 
presented herself suddenly to the King. The majesty of France 
was down on its knees directly, kissing the little dainty things 
‘th'thesabots. This was not a-bad idea; bet evaki.eceld hardly... 
try it on with her sweetheart in England in that way. ‘Nor 
does such a story as that of Damon and Musidora happen every 
day to bring matters to a crisis and a sudden explanation. 
Damon and Musidora, as is well known, were true lovers, who 
somehow could not come to an understanding. One day when 
Damon was composing a love-letter in the boscage near a 
stream, he had an adventure. Thomson calls it a “lucky 
chance ” :— 



























































“Thrice happy swain ! 
A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 
Of mighty monarchs, then decided thine. 
For lo! conducted by the laughing Loves, 
This cool retreat his Musidora sought: 
Warm in her cheek the sultry season glowed ; 
And, robed in loose array, she came to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream. 
What shall he do? Insweet confusion lost, 
And dubious flutterings, he a while remained : 
A pure ingenuous elegance of soul, 

A delicate refinement, known to few, 

Perplexed his breast, and urged him to retire: 
But love forbade. Ye prudes in virtue, say, 
Say, ye severest, what would you have done ?” 





Damon stayed as long as he thought proper, but— 


** Checked, at last, 
By love’s respectful modesty, he deemed 
The theft profane, if aught profane to love 
Can e’er be deemed ; and, struggling from the shade, 
With headlong hurry fled.” 


He left a note on the bank of the river, informing Musidora 
that he had been assisting at the rite; and she, though much 
shocked at first, wrote a note to Damon (on the bark of a 
tree), informing him that she regarded the incident as very 
felicitous :— 

*** Dear youth! sole judge of what these verses mean, 


By fortune too much favoured, but by love, 
Alas! not favoured less.’ ” 


This kind of éclaircissement might do in Arcadia, but it 
would not do in this country, to say nothing of the fact that 
such things, when they occur, are arranged by the gods for us. 
But the story may be read as a parable, and then the parable 
is a true one. We have already given the translation. Where 
there is true love, what brings the wooer to his feet and lets in 
the light of heaven upon both hearts is an involuntary self- 
disclosure by the beloved one herself. Nor is there wanting 
something awful in the recesses of that subject. Fontenelle is 
never awful—the man who had only “as good a heart as could 
be made of brains ;” bat in his dialogue, supposed to be spoken 


Morts ’’), he suggests awful ideas to readers who are capable of 
finding love, what it really is, an awful passion, beset ‘with 
inscrutable issues of life and death. 

On the whole, we believe that the difficulties of courtship 
are the result of artificial manners and artificial principles. 


of nature is restored. Where there is not, where it is‘a mere 
question of having the “ question popped,” there are inevitably 
difficulties, which are irremediable because the whole process is 
a false one. The nearest conceivable approach to a remedy for 
these difficulties is to be found in perfect honesty on the part 
of both the parties concerned. And that is all that can be said 
by “ heavenly Muse ” upon a question which does not heartily 
and healthily concern either Venus Pandemos, or Venus 
Urania. Heavenly Muse declines to call the Senate together 
to discuss the cooking of turbots. 








Tue first stone of the projected Palace of the Fine Arts at 
Vienna was laid last week by the Emperor of Austria, The 
ceremony appears to have been of a very magnificent descrip- 
tion, the Emperor being surrounded by a brilliant court. In 
the evening a banquet in honour of German art and German 
artists was held, at which most of the royal and other-persons 
who had taken part in the morning’s proceedings were present. 
At the conclusion of the banquet the company proceeded to 
the Theatre Ander Wien, where Hebbel’s drama, “Michael 
Angelo,” and the first act of the “Grande-Duchesse de 


Gérolstein ” were performed. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Now that the mind of the Liberal party is fully made up 
to put an end to the Established Church in Ireland, the 
report .af the, Raxal, Commission, on, that, Church, with , its 
suggestions of compromises for which the time has past, has 
very little interest except for those who still believe that the 
institution may be bolstered up for a generation or two. One 
of the chief suggestions made by the Commissioners is, 
that the bishoprics of Meath, Killaloe, Cashel, and Kilmore, 
should be abolished. The majority are of opinion that one 
archbishop of the Irish Church would be sufficient; that the 
archbishopric to be retained should be Armagh; and that the 
aichbishopric of Dublin should be reduced to a bishopric, with 
precedence over every other. The Archbishop of Armagh is 
to have £6,000 a year; the Archbishop of Dublin, if continued 
as such, £5,000, and if reduced to a bishop, £4,500; the 
other bishops £3,000 each, with an additional £500 for 
such as attend Parliament. The Commissioners recommend 
the abolition of all except eight of the thirty existing corpora- 
tions of deans and chapters, and a great reduction in the 
number of archdeacons, now amounting to thirty-three. They 
also suggest a rearrangement of benefices to meet the exigencies 
of the Church population; a more equitable adjustment of 
income to services; the extension of the existing powers of 
suspending appointments to benefices “to all cases where, for 
twelve months next before the time of suspension, Divine 
service shall not have been performed, and also to benefices in 
royal or ecclesiastical patronage where the Church population 
is under forty in number;” together with some minor matters. 
We learn from this report that the number of persons returned 
by the Census as belonging to the communion of the Anglo- 
Irish Church is only 693,357. In the face of such a fact, and 
in presence of a formidable agitation against the continuance of 
an unjust religious ascendancy, the recommendations of the 
Commissioners seem futile enough. Some few years ago, they 
might have been accepted as a liberal concession or instalment ; 
they will now satisfy no one. The Dublin Evening Mail is 
authorized to state that an appendix to the Report will be 
published in the course of next week ; but, inasmuch as it will 
simply consist of papers prepared for the use of the Com- 
missioners, and of additional statistical information, it is not 
likely to make up for the shortcomings of the chief document. 
Mr. Gladstone’s work will proceed all the same. 





Tue ladies are making some way with the Revising Bar- 
risters. A few instances occurred in the provinces last week, 
in which, in the absence of objection, the names of female 
householders were allowed to remain on the lists prepared by 
the overseers; and on Wednesday Mr. Chisholm Anstey, at 
Finsbury, decided in favour of that interpretation of the 
Reform Act of 1867 which regards the word “man” as 
including woman, in the absence of an express provision to 
the contrary. He therefore admitted the claims of several 
female applicants, and in giving his decision he stated that 
there were instances, in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles I. 
of women voting in right of property possessed by them. A 
case of appeal was granted, and we shall have the whole 
arguments, pro and con., debated in a superior court; but in 
the meanwhile the ladies have gained a point. We cannot 
doubt that Parliament never intended to admit female voters; 
but if they have admitted them inadvertently, the right can 
no longer be withstood. Even in that case, it remains to 
be proved whether women, as a body, care to possess the 
suffrage. 





JusTLy irritated by the gross treatment of his son, “ Brother 
Ignatius,” in Lombard-street the other day, and by the folly of 
the young man himself, Mr. Francis Lyne has addressed a 
letter to the Bishop of London, which he sends for publication 
to the papers. On reading it, one is induced to think that the 


origin of the young man’s foolishness is not difficult to trace, | 


and that it may possibly be hereditary. In the midst of a 
great deal of incoherent writing, in which Mr. Lyne bewails the 
spread of Ritualism, and laments that the heads of the Church 
have no power to check or suppress an enthusiastic innovator 
like his son, we come across this passage :—* My lord, my son 
has been an ill-treated young man, and I have been an ill- 
treated parent. I will not blame your lordship, because, as far 














as I understand Church discipline, a bishop is forced to drive — 


his horses without bit or bridle. ‘True, my lord, the British 


Parliament is now only Christian (sic), because Jews, &c., are 
welcome; but still, though I know the clergy do not like it, 


| learn that the Ring is about to patronize Shakespeare. 
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Parliament must be the friend in need.” Ritualism is an ugly 
symptom, no doubt; but we fear that Mr. Lyne would be 
satisfied with nothing less than a Protestant Pope in every 
Bishop. 
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for Ireland, for exemplifying the use of the shillelagh in politics. 
Last week a pitched battle took place in the streets. A mob 
attacked Serjeant Barry’s supporters, drove the great 
O’Donoghue himself to shelter, and, being stoutly resisted, the 
fight waged fast and furious until the police managed to arrest 
the ringleaders on both sides. The cause of hostility to Mr. Barry 
is that, in his official capacity under the Crown, he prosecuted 
the Fenians. His opponent is an English Ultramontane, 
who wishes to sit upon the Tory benches, and who strives 
to creep there on the backs of the most disaffected scum of the 
Dungarvan population. The consequence of Mr. Matthews’s 
ill-advised appearance on the scene has not been limited to 
exhibitions of physical violence. What may be termed demon- 
strations of spiritual force take place in the chapels on Sundays. 
A Dr. Hally said of the charge against Mr. Barry of having 
prosecuted the Fenians that ‘“‘ there never was a more hellish 
lie got up from the lowest pits.” This is pretty warm language, 
and, taken in connection with the skull-cracking and other 
movements which keep the town in an uproar from morning 
until night, we can conceive what the state of Dungarvan is 
likely to be when the real tug of war commences. 





Tue good people of Greenock have just set our other seaports 
an excellent example. While the officers of the Channel 
squadron are feasted and flattered wherever they go, nothing is 
done for the common seamen and marines. Occasionally the 
men get a holiday ashore, and amuse themselves by climbing 
down from the top gallery of a theatre to join their comrades in 
the pit, or by simply “ loafing ” (the word is Walt Whitman’s) 
about the streets. The other day, however, the people of 
Greenock gave 600 of the sailors an entertainment of a hearty 
and enjoyable kind—a sound and wholesome dinner, without 
hymn-singing or tracts. Each man had a quart of beer and a 
pint of stout, with as much roast beef and plum pudding as 
he might desire. Afterwards cigars were handed round, and 
there was a little drinking of toasts and a little speechmaking 
—chiefly by the tars themselves. One or two of the speeches 
made by the men were very quaint and.happy; and one of the 
toasts proposed by them was perhaps pertinent to the occasion 
—* Here’s to all the ladies and gentlemen of Greenock. May 
we all have more fat pigs and fewer fat parsons.” 





Now that the question of fees and vails to servants is on its 
annual trial before the public, it is not out of season to revive 
the question of suppressing the system of brigandage pursued 
by boxkeepers in most of our theatres. For simply opening 
a door and handing a playbill worth about a farthing these 
gentry must have their shilling or sixpence. In the houses 
where this extortion is licensed it will be found that the 
waitresses who bring an ice (charged double for) invariably 
expect a tip for their oppressive services. ‘To say nothing of 
the bother of fumbling for this money, which goes to make up 
for the stinginess of speculative managers, there must be 
added the intrinsic bad quality of everything you get for it. 
We do not at present wish to dwell on this point, as allow- 
ances may be made for lessees during so dull a period, but it 
would be a good job for the London public if a journalist 
were to print the several refreshment lists of theatres, and 
inquire into the nature and origin of the mysterious wines and 
beers supplied in the saloons. It would be only doing justice 
to one or two places where some decent attention is paid to 
the principles of fair dealing. 





AxtuoucH the railway companies and the police have now 
agreed to discourage prize-fighting, and it is said to bea fact that 
no bishops in disguise have attended a “ mill” since the great 
contest at Farnborough, we find that there were no less than six 
“challenges” published in Bell’s Life last week, and numbers of 
cases in preparation in which the operators were within a few 


| deposits (and a few pounds adipose) of bringing off the 


interesting events. Lovers of literature will also rejoice to 
Here 
is an advertisement from Bell’s Life :—‘ At ,on Monday 
next, the renowned Jack Baldock will take the chair at the 
opening of the season, faced by Mr. W. Riley, of Finsbury, the 


leviathan bookmaker, There will be a host of amateurs, inde- 
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pendent of the professionals engaged, including the eccentric 
and game Jack Lead, who will give his own readings in Shake- 
speare, unrivalled by any other lecturer.” 





Tux Sivele tells an odd story, to the effect that the Pope isa | 


£serason. It states that “in the register of a Sicilian lodge 
the minute of his initiation has ‘been discovered; and belioid’ 
the fraternity, in order to revenge itself for the excommunication 
pronounced against it, publishes the document, accompanied by 
a photegraph representing the successor of the Apostles 
wearing tle masonic emblems. His Holiness Pius IX. is no 
other than Brother Jean Mastai Ferretti. As Pope, he has his 
eternal safety ; but as a mason he is condemned to the infernal 
regions,” In fact, it is a trial of skill at cursing; and, 
althongh his Heliness may be expected to curse the stronger, 
as being the more used to it, his denunciations and those of 
the “ Brothers” may be placed very much on a par as regards 
their ultimate effect. 





Tun following note of correspondence appeared in a Cork 
newspaper this week. We give it as a specimen of an honest 
confession of inability to make bricks without straw not un- 
worthy of imitation :— 

“ INTELLIGENCE.— We have no news in Limerick. We are all a heap 
of living matter. Morning walking, eating, and drinking, and having 
our ‘being’—that’s all wo are, and nothing more. We are nin- 
compoops, nood!es, noddies, and innuendos.” 


Te Statistical department of the Board of Trade has issued 
a few particulars in anticipation of the publication in detail of 
the agricultural retarns for the present year. From these it 
appears that in Great Britain there are 3,646,260 acres of land 


under wheat, cultivation, 2,149,201 under barley, and 2,753,240 | 


under oats, showing an increase over last year of 8-2 per cent. 


for wheat, and 0-1 per cent. for oats, with a decrease of 4°9 per | 


ceut. for barley. ‘The total number of live stock in Great 
Britain upon the 25th of June this year was 5,416,154 cattle, 


30,055,980 sheep, and 2,303,857 pigs, being an increase over | 
1867 of 85 and 61 per cent. respectively for cattle and sheep, | 


and a decrease of 22°3 per cent. for pigs. The acreage of land 
in Great Britain under potatoes in 1868 was 539,954, against 


492.217 in 1867, and under hops 64,488, against 64,284 last | 


year. 





Coxso.s are at 94} to } for cash, and 94} for the account. | 


There have been no changes in Foreign securities calling for 


special notice, business throughout having been very limited. | 
Prices of Railway stocks have fluctuated, but dulness has gene- | 
rally prevailed, with slightly lower rates. Colonial Government | 


securities have been steady. An average business has been done 
in Bank shares, and in the best descriptions of Mines, but prices 
have been depressed. Miscellaneous have been quiet. Shares 
in Financial companies exhibit no change. The position of the 
market for American securities is thus noticed in Messrs. E. F. 
Satterthwaite’s circular :—On the London market there has been 


a little more activity, and quotations generally exhibit an | 


advance on the week; still relatively with prices last reported by 
telegraph, 5-20's of 1865 and 10-40's are 1 per cent. lower in 
London than in New York, while on the other hand Erie shares 
are from 2 to 2) per cent. higher here than there. 'T'o-day the 
old issue of 5-20 bonds were taken at 73, but at that price 


they close sellers; the 1862 bonds and the 10-40’s being 71} | 
The improvement to 91} | 


to s, and 662 to 67}, respectively, 
to $2; in Illinois has been mainly caused by the fall in gold, 
but for Eries there has been a good demand, and they leave off 
J2 to}. First-class currency and sterling bonds have been 


inquired for, but few are offering. The tenders for bills of | 
exchange on Calcuttaand Madras to the extent of 20,00,000 rs. | 
will be received at the Bank of England on the 7th of October. | 
It is said that the directors of the South-Eastern Railway | 


Company are about to issue a circular relative to the proposed 
division of the ordinary stock into “A” and “B.” The Stock 


Exchange committee appointed Thorsday, the 24th inst., a | 
special settling-day in the Perpetual Four-and-a-Half per Cent. | 


Debenture Stock of the Brighton Railway Company, which 
will now be marked in the official list. 
also ordered the new £10 shares, 1868, of the North London 
Railway Company to be quoted. 





Tu £ directors of the Metropolitan District Railway Company 
have issucd their report. From this it appears that there is 
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The committee have | 


good ground for a confident expectation that the line will be | labouring, and to adopt a Parliamentary petition praying for 
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| opened from Kensington to Westminster by the beginning of 
| next year. As respects the other portions, the directors state 
| that final arrangements have been made with the Metropolitan 
| Board of Works, and the Department of Public Works, and, 
| in consequence, the line on the Embankment is now in course 
of prosecution between Westminster Bridge and Charing-cross 
| station. The whole of the Debenture Stock (£400,000) has 
teh phased wat. “Che acgaunts show a total of capital received, 
including loans and debentures, £2,801,292. 14s. 1ld., and 
expended £2,784,450. 4s, 3d. The report of the National Bank 
of India (Limited) shows an available total of £25,417, inclu- 
ding a previous balance of £3,064, and recommends a dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 1 per 
cent. for the half-year, which will absorb £18,548, and leave, 
after carrying £5,800 to reserve, a balance of £1,069. The 
paid-up capital is £463,700, the reserve is £38,000, and the 
deposits are £840,630. At the half-yearly general court of the 
London Assurance Corporation, a dividend of 5s. per share for 
the six months ending Michaelmas was declared. The Surrey 
Commercial Dock Company have unanimously adopted the 
report of the directors, and a dividend of 3 per cent. has been 
declared on the ordinary stock of the company for the six 
months ending the 30th August last. The dividend will be 
| payable on and after the 5th of October. At a meeting of the 
| British Colonial Bank and Loan Company, which is now in 
| liquidation, a distribution of the assets of the undertaking, 
| amounting, it is anticipated, to 8s. or 8s. 6d. per sbare, was 
| authorized. At the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of 
the London Bank of Mexico and South America (Limited), 
an interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free 
of income-tax, was declared, as recommended in the directors’ 
report, which was adopted. The following is from the report of 
the directors of the Crystal Palace District Gas Company 
(Limited):—The directors have to report the satisfactory 
progress of the company’s business during the half-year. The 
profits for the half-year are £5,456. 5s. 1d., which together with 
£280, 13s. 9d., the unappropriated profit of the preceding half- 
year, make the available balance £5,736. 18s. 10d. Out of this 
sum the directors recommend the declaration of a dividend at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the preference capital; a 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
| 7 per cent. capital; and a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
| per annum on the original capital; all free from income-tax; 
and the balance of £158. 18s. 10d. to be carried forward to the 
profit of the succeeding half-year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 





Aw extraordinary general meeting of the London Printing 
_ and Publishing Company (Limited) is called for the 30th inst., 
to declare a half-yearly dividend. The half-yearly interest on 
| the Victoria (Australia) Railway Loan, issued under the Railway 
| Loan Act of 1857, negotiated by the six associated banks, due 
| on the 1st of October, is announced for payment by the London 
and Westminster and London Joint-Stock Bank in due course. 
The London, Asiatic, and American Company (Limited) have 
announced the payment of the dividends due the 1st October 
on the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Six per Cent. Convertible 
Sterling Bonds, and on the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Six 
per Cent. Sterling Bonds issued and guaranteed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. The Netherlands India Railway 
Company has made a tenth call of 50f. per share, payable on 
the 5th of October. Messrs. Baring Brothers will receive the 
amount from shareholders resident in Great Britain at the 
exchange of the day. The half-yearly meeting of the Great 
Western Railway Company of Canada is called for the 21st 
of October, at the London Tavern. ‘The directors of the 
Oriental Bank Corporation, at the meeting on the 22nd 
proximo, will propose an interim dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum for the half-year ended the 30th of June, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








| GRIEVANCES OF POST-OFFICE EMPLOYES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—As one deeply sympathizing with the efforts put forth 
_ by Post-office employés to improve their monetary and social 
position, will you kindly allow me space in your journal to 
state a few facts connected with the rise, progress, and 
| prospects of the pending agitation ? 

/ On December 16, 1867, a crowded meeting of Post-office 
_employés and the public was held in Exeter Hall (John 
- Bennett, Esq., in the chair), to consider and discuss the 
grievances under which Post-office servants were professedly 
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speedy redress, or for the appointment of a commission of | 
inquiry, in order to the like result. As a consequence, the | 
petition referred to, signed by about nivety thousand persons, 
was-a short time since laid on the table of the House; but the 
unsettled state of public business just prior to the close of 
Parliament, and the delay in the production of certain Post- 
offs retutus; have postponed: <he further discussion ‘of the 
matter till the advent of the Reformed Parliament. Still, the 
prospects of ultimate success look extremely encouraging; for 
irrespective of the fact that the London and provincial press 
have of late commented freely in favour of the petitioners, a 
great number of the present candidates for Parliamentary 
honours, with many old and tried members, the Opposition 





leader at the head, have more or less pledged themselves to 


support the prayer for inquiry; some gentlemen expressing | 


their convictions of the substantial truth of the allegations 





contained in the petition, as a whole. 

This cry of the employés is no new one. For -years past 
they have been dissatisfied with their pay, promotion, and 
treatment; and although some persons are therefore apt to 


consider them as an incurably dissatisfied class, not worthy of | 


public sympathy, it must be remembered that continued re- 
pining in such circumstances may also be rightly interpreted 
as affording ground for the supposition that real grievances do 
exist, the cry for relief being universal throughout the working 
departments. The various Postmasters-General have been 
memorialized repeatedly, but without real benefit to the service. 
Sometimes no answers have been vouchsafed, or the replies 
have been in the negative, with threats or removals. In 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, and other places, one or other of the various de- 
partments of clerks, sorters, stampers, and letter-carriers have 
sought, through the authorized official channels, a redress of 
their wrongs, or an inquiry into their condition, urging as reason 
the: late increased price of every life-necessary and the ever- 
swelling length of their daily labour. Where recognition 
has-been accorded (and this is in but few instances), or punish- 
ment. has not followed, a paltry sixpence per week per annum 
has been bestowed, or a new class has been formed whose 
minimum and maximum of salary is less than the class sup- 
plemented, the bait held out being that the one is open, and 
the other virtually closed by numbers; or a small rise has 
been granted, affecting only part of a class, so to divide the 
men, and prevent union of effort. In very few instances, 
indeed, have real and general benefits been conferred on any 
of the departments in answer to such appeals. 

If we look for a moment at the average of wage in London, 
the large towns, and the provincial districts, we shall be better 
able to understand the causes of the present agitation. In 


London there are 1,100 letter-carriers at 18s. per week, rising | 


by-1s. per week annually to 25s., and, after twelve years’ 
service, going up from 26s. by a like increment to 30s.; and 
450 suburban letter-carriers at 18s,, rising after two years, by 
a like increment, to 23s. The “auxiliaries” work the London 
suburbs only, or are supposed to do so; but in fact they are 
as often in London itself as the regular staff on higher 
pay. These are of two classes: one at 9s. weekly, doing two 
duties or deliveries; the other at 14s. weekly, doing three 
duties. Each duty occupies about two and a half hours from 
leaving to returning home: thus, for seven and a half hours’ 
daily labour 14s. is considered sufficient! They have no sick- 
pay, no holidays, no chance of promotion, but one suit yearly, 
and are liable to dismissal at any moment. But these three 
duties daily are so nicely managed for the men’s comfort that 
the spare time between each is so little as to render other em- 
ployment altogether impossible. The auxiliaries petitioned, 
August 7, 1866, for 1s. per duty (the present payment being at 
the rate of 9d.), and also since then for sick allowance and 
annual holiday, but without success. Soit remains that, while 
the ordinary daily wage of a London mechanic is 6s., of a 
labourer 4s., that of an auxiliary letter-carrier is 2s. 4d.! 
Similarly, the London stampers and sorters (as separate depart- 
ments) have sought increase of salary ineffectually. If we look 
in other directions, also, extreme parsimony is observable. In 
Glasgow the letter-carriers get 18s. to 23s., by 6d. rise annually. 
The junior clerks in the Edinburgh office slowly starved on 
£66. 12s. per year up to £100; but recently a new “scale” 
has, been issued, which places these clerks (with the other 
branches) in a somewhat better position. Nevertheless, the 


readjustment is, generally, far from satisfactory. In Liverpool, | 


Manchester, Birmingham, Plymouth, Brighton, Tunbridge 
Wells, Bristol, &c., the deliverers obtain magnificent weekly 
stipends ranging from 16s. to 18s., 16s. to 20s., 16s. to 22s., 
and 18s. to 23s., rising by annual increment of 6d. or 1s., 
leaving to numerous rural messengers in the country districts 
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8s. to 12s. or 14s. weekly !—and this for duties often including 
Sunday labour of say ten hours’ daily duration, or necessi- 
tating daily walking to the extent of 16, 18, 20, to 25 miles! 
The treatment is as bad as the pay. The rules and regula- 
tions are so numerous, so contemptibly trivial, so impossible of 
observance for any long period at a time, and are so one-sidedly 
enforced, that great misery is the consequence. ‘The pro- 


motion also, and the system on which it works, are secrets” 


entirely unknown to the oldest Post-office servant; the 
vacancies in one class never being made public to those in 
another class, so that the chances of getting from one class to 
another can rarely be estimated. As a consequence, suspicion 
of the cause of and way to promotion is rife throughout, and 
it is confidently affirmed that the best appointments are 
reserved for those who, by treachery, subserviency, truculency, 
or anything else than simple industry, intelligence, and 
character, render themselves favourites at head-quarters. The 
labours of our various Post-office establishments, instead of 
being carried on in that quiet, orderly, easy manner that 
insures the utmost speed, exactitude, and economy, are per- 
formed amid the bullying, driving, shouting, and threatening 
of innumerable overseers and taskmasters. Much of this is the 
natural result of the unjust conduct of the authorities. At 
one time the letter carrier’s duty was simply to collect and 
deliver his letters; now he has to face, sort, and stamp them 
in addition, which takes him to head-quarters one hour, or one 
hour and a half, earlier than would otherwise be the case; 
and the amount of work then thrown on him renders it almost 
impossible of performance before the time when he should start 
on his ordinary deliveries. In addition, the growth of popula 
tion, the increase of receiving-houses and of pillar letter- 
boxes, the advent of savings-banks, life assurance, &c., have 
each added enormously to his toil. Injustice is further per- 
petrated by imposing on him very early morning collections 
and late deliveries without extra pay, by keeping him waiting 
for mails gratuitously, and by a hundred other annoyances 
that not only vex him righteously, but deduct from any spare 
time he might otherwise employ to his own personal advantage. 
Perhaps no better proof of these assertions could be afforded 
than by reference to the 14th Report on the Post Office just 
issued. This compares 1867 with 1866, and so gives us 
increases in round numbers of 41,445 houses, 226,265 popula- 
tion, 390 pillar letter-boxes; and of 1866 with 1865, under 
which there are increases of 3°29 per cent. in ‘“ book-packets, 
newspapers, parcels, and patterns,” 113 in money-order offices, 
3,500 in savings-banks, and 23 per cent. in depositors, &c. In 
1858, there were employed 24,186 “ effectives,” composed of 
staff officers, postmasters, clerks, sorters, stampers, guards, and 
letter-carriers, and up to 1867 the number employed gradually 
rose till, in that year, we find 25,902 “ effectives ”"—or 1,716 
increase, a rise of 1 in 14, or say 7 per cent. By aid of these 
24,186 men, a net revenue was gained, in 1858, of £347,117— 
that is to say, each man earned for the State between £14 and 
£15; but, in 1867, the 25,902 men similarly earned a net 
revenue of £1,421,364, or there was an annual net profit on 
each man’s labour of between £55 and £56 !—that is to say, 
labour has been increased during these ten years 7 per cent. to 
obtain an increased net revenue of upwards of 400 per cent. ! 
To my mind there does not appear the least necessity for 
such conduct on the part of Government. The £13,000 which 
Parliament voted for benefiting the employés has all gone into 
the wrong pockets, and a great part of the present cost of the 
service is awarded in the same direction. Indeed, it might 
almost be affirmed that if the scores of rulers in the Post Office, 
who receive heavy salaries for doing nothing, or for impeding 
the labours of the workers, were reduced in income, or many 
of them cashiered, the surplus would do all that the men 
require. But if not, the State has scarcely a right to receive 
an annual revenue as the profit of the labours of men who are 
themselves considerably underpaid, and, as a body, in a state of 
semi-starvation. The arguments used, that the State is bound, 
as private individuals, to get labour at the lowest possible rate 
consistent with competency and character is, to say the least, 
a suspicious doctrine, if it allow no fair and humane considera- 
tions to enter as a qualification. It is but making a man’s 
poverty the cause of his deeper degradation ; but using a power 
afforded by the people against the people; but the upholding 
of a so-called commercial law, in defiance of the great evil that 
must be caused thereby in the present and future generations. 
It is an argument never made to bear against the men holding 
the higher positions in the Post Office, or indeed in any other 
branch of the Civil Service. And whatever may be urged in 
its favour, there is this alarming fact staring us in the face, 
that the poverty of large classes of her Majesty’s subjects, as a 
chronic condition, can only be productive of immense injury to 
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the nation at large. We cannot interfere with the private 
trader, although private persons who so act are equally per- 
nicious to the commonwealth; but if we accord permission to 
the State to take upon itself that which is not its proper 
prerogative—the position of a trader—for the public benefit, it 
is bound by the implied terms of the contract not to perpetrate 
ayoidable evils in the same direction. 

in the provinces, against which the men so loudly protest, is 
demoralizing in its every aspect, commercially, politically, and 
religiously. Semi-pauperism is antagonistic to the higher 
tones of character, inducing the loss of self-respect, and of all 
that appertains to the spirit of independence—it frequently 
leads to theft, always to the non-education of children, some- 
times to the wreck of home joys. The shortness of “hands” 
at the Post-office “ centres,” and therefore the overworking of 
the men, in not a few instances delays the correspondence of 
the country at least one post in the morning, and leads to 
other derelictions, evils, and annoyances; while the parsimonious 
conduct evinced throughout displays itself in annihilating district 
offices, where sorting and stamping are performed, to the great 
injury of trade and commerce. This latter fact has received 
much remark in the press of late. Letter after letter has 
appeared, complaining of the ridiculously long time required 
to carry a letter a distance of from three to four miles; but 
the public are not aware of the real causes. They are, as 
above stated, the annihilation of some of the district “ centres,” 
by which letters posted in those parts, have to be sent to the 
next district office to be sorted and stamped, and thence to be 
delivered, instead of being got ready for delivery in the nearest 


office, that has been abolished as a centre; and also, the leaving 


unsorted of letters each morning because of the shortness of 
hands. 

These are the causes, and this the condition of the present 
Post-office agitation; and probably few men will be disposed 
to affirm that the payment is at all fair or reasonable, 
considering the importance of the labours to be per- 
formed; and as to the treatment of the men, the universal 
testimony as to its shamefal character will carry its proper 
weight with every anprejudiced mind. At the least, a primd- 


facie case has, I think, been made out for Parliamentary 


inquiry; but even then, those forming the commission must be 
men of sterling integrity, fearless honesty of purpose, and 
thorough-going devotion to the national weal, or the day of 
reparation will be indefinitely postponed. 

The abolition of Sunday labour in the provinces is especially 
desired, and to my mind there seems no valid reason for its 
continuance. If London can do without her Sunday post, so 
can the country. At least, it does not seem consistent with 
our character as a Christian nation to condemn whole classes 
of men to continual toil, where no absolute necessity exists for 
the sacrifice. Especially now do I write strongly on this point, 
because the new telegraphic power placed in the hands of the 
authorities is likely to introduce Sunday labour among the 
London men, rather than to lead onward to the advent of a 
happier system. Even the practice that allows each town to 
decide for itself as to the existence of the Sunday post is unfair, 
it giving one advantage over the other, as punishment for the 
kind consideration of the interests of Post-office employés. 

With your kind permission, I will, in another issue, give 
some account of the treatment existing in the various post- 
offices, which I doubt not will be interesting to your numerous 
circle of readers. ‘Till then I must subscribe myself, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 


G. P. O, 


London, Sept. 22. 








MEMORANDA, 


_ Tere is a rumour abroad that Mr. Carlyle is engaged upon a 
life of George IIL., of whom he proposes to make a hero. It is 
impossible to say what Mr. Carlyle may not do, but we sincerely 
trust that there is no foundation forthe report. Indeed, when one 
thinks of the great genius who wrote the bistory of the French 
Revolution, who interpreted Cromwell for us, who first acquainted 
8 countrymen with the spirit of modern German literature, and 
then of the sham political prophet who put slavery into a nutshell 
and afterwards shot Niagira, one is disposed to think that after a 
certain age no man whose reputation is valuable to his country 
should be permitted to write. We hope Mr. Carlyle will let the 
poor, dull old king alone, if there is anything in the rumour beyond 
the suggestion of a feeble satirist. 
French paper recently announced the marriage of Madame 
Tontgomery Atwood to Mr. J. Horne Payne,—whom we presume 
to be the gentleman who went out to Jamaica on behalf of the 
Jamaica. Committee,—and informed: its readers that Madame 
Atwood “n’est autre que la célébre ‘Ouida’” Whereupon, another 
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“Ouida” starts up and claims the authorship of those charming 
novels which we associate with the name. We do not venture to 
say which is the real ‘‘ Ouida,” but if Mr. Payne now finds himself 
mistaken, we trust he will bear up against the disappointment. 

We are soon to have a “ Life and Uncollected Works of Daniel 
Defoe,” which will include a large number of essays, pamphlets, 
and other writings never before published. The discoverer and 
collector of these treasures is a Mr, Lee, who has for some years 


. deyoted himself to a praiseworthy task. 
The winter season of the London theatres Will commente sory; © >> >> 


and we are promised several novelties. Chief of these, of course, is 
Lord Lytton’s play, which is now in preparation at the Lyceum. 
“The Rightful Heir” is the title which has been fixed upon. Then 
there is Mr. Halliday’s adaptation of the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” 
with which Mr. Chatterton hopes to fill Drury Lane. Dr. West- 
land Marston will contribute another drama to the list of Haymarket 

ieces. Instead of, or along with, the burlesque advertised to 
follow “ Blow for Blow” at the Holborn, we are to have a drama by 
Watts Phillips. Now, it was bad enough to devote such a pretty 
and convenient theatre as the Holborn to the production of still 
another burlesque, but Mr. Watts Phillips——! 

The Prince of Wales’s has been opened with a revival of Mr. 
Robertson’s “ Society,” and a new comedy by Mr. Edmund Yates is 
announced. 

It has just been decided in Paris that the editor of a periodical 
cannot, without the consent of the contributor, cut out any portion 
of an article published under the signature of the author. The 
editor must either throw out the whole article, or gain the consent 
of the writer to his corrections, or publish the document entire, 
with all its suggestions of libel, foggy grammar, and violent par- 
tisanship staring him in the face. Fortunately, French journals 
are, as a rule, in no hurry about the publication of articles which 
comment on news; but here in England an editor would have 
plenty to do were he bound to gain the acquiescence of the con- 
tributor to the striking out of every awkward or compromising 
sentence. 

Mr. Alan Greenwell, vicar of St. James’s, Haydock, is anxious to 
have it known that the pig’s head which recently figured as an 
artistic curiosity in certain church ceremonies was a veritable pig’s 
head. It was an eatable pig’s head ; for, after having served its 
esthetic ends, it was sold—probably to some hungry-eyed farmer. 
Mr. Greenwell has at least succeeded in convincing us that the 
pig’s head was not ligueous, like some other heads concerned in 
the ceremony. 

Upon the principle that a member of Parliament has no opinions 
beyond those with which his constituents intrust him, it may be 
maintained that a clergyman’s only duty is to supply the religion 
and the morality of which his congregation approves. Such seems 
to be the theory of the Congregationalists worshipping at Broad- 
street Chapel, Reading, who have called upon their pastor to vacate 
his holy office, on the ground that he had “set up too high a 
standard of Christian life.” The poor sinners of Reading have 
doubtless found their efforts to be consistently pious quite hopeless ; 
and probably wish to have some kindly mentor who will make 
allowances for their infirmities. 

We cut the following announcement from the 7'imes :—“ On the 
19th Sept., at the Greek Eastern Church, London-wall, by the 
Rey. Narcissus Morphinos, Habeeb Risk Allah Bey, of 1, Hyde- 
park-terrace, to Mrs. Wogan, of Great Malvern. No cards.” 

Marie Roze, we are sorry to hear, lost her little dog Tita towards 
the end of last season. The circumstance may be considered in- 
significant by the unsympathetic mind ; but Mademoiselle, having 
a tender heart, is inconsolable, and so was unable to appear at the 
opening of the Opéra Comique, which resumed business on Monday 
night with Auber’s operetta “ La Premier Jour de Bonheur.” 

Patti is going to Brussels in November, and from thence pro- 
ceeds to St. Petersburg, where she will need the warmest welcome 
the Russians can give her. 

The Emperor of Rassia, by the way, has suppressed homceopathy, 
owing to the number of murders committed in its name. Any 
maiden lady convicted of experimenting on her fellow-creatur.s by 
means of globules will be fined 500 roubles, and sent to cool her 
enthusiasm by a two years residence in Siberia. 

It seems that the periodical work called the Boys of England 
has been maligned. It was alluded to in a police case last week, 
to which we referred in one of our Notes, as a production of the 
burglar and highwayman class ; but a letter from the publisher to 
the daily papers states that it is expressly intended to supplant and 
destroy all such pernicious trash, and that his Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur some time since expressed his willingness to sub- 
scribe to it. Such being the case, we wish the Boys of England 
well. 

Le Charivari of last week contains an excellent sheet of carica- 
tures by Cham. We regret, however, to observe that Cham is not 
more particular than an English dramatic author touching his 
neighbour's goods. He repeats the well-known drawing given in 
Punch two years ago of the gentleman inviting another to dinner, 
and asking him to come “as he was”—1.¢., in the costume of the 
sudatorium. Cham simply “lifts” the whole notion, though he 
adds a point to the letterpress. We put it in italics for the sake of 
distinction. ‘“ Vous dinez A la maison ; ma femme sera bien aise 
vous voir. Surtout pas de ceremonie, venez comme vous ¢tes.” 

Daring the recent eclipse, says a Bombay paper, the most 
curious scenes were visible in the town. ‘“ Men and women in 
their half-barbaric and shabby dress were to be seen going from 
one temple to another to pray the Ceity to go to the help of the 
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luminary of the day in his duel with the headless giant, ‘ Rahu.’ 
The hallalcores, who are the dregs of the native community, 
received charities of gold and silver, copper, and clothes of various 
kinds. The ignorant thought that these sweepers have the efficacy 


of freeing the sun from this torment.” : 
The town library of Brunswick, says the Leader, “has just 


~ 


— —r 40,000 play-bills, bequeathed to it by Major Hausler, who 
= i ‘ 


in 1865, and who had expended ‘diiting a long iife a vast 
amount of time and money in collecting these programmes.” 

Titian’s “ Peter Martyr,” it will be remembered, was destroyed 
some time ago bya fire in Venice. An excellent copy of the 
a possessed by the Museum of Florence has been kindly 

nded over by the Florentines to the city of Venice. The “ Last 
Judgment,” in the church of St. Marie, Dantzic, which was long 
considered to be the work of Van Eyck, turns out to be a picture 
of Stourbout’s. The contract for the execution of the picture has 
been discovered, and settles the question. 

A French chemist claims to have discovered a method of manu- 
facturing transparent looking-glasses—terms which seem to imply a 
self-contradiction. Instead of mercury, he uses platinum for the 
back of the glass ; and his preparation has the virtue of concealing 
every defect in the glass itself. M.Dodé says that his looking- 
glass may be used for windows, so transparent is it. If this is 
true, there need be no lack of mirrors in a house. 

A commission has been appointed by Government to inspect the 
most celebrated oyster-fisheries on the coasts of France and Eng- 
land, with a view to the establishment and encouragement of the 
best system of oyster-culture on the Irish coasts. 

The richest Chinese library in the world is now in St. Peters- 
burg. It consists of 11,607 volumes, with a number of wood- 
engravings and MSS. 


stitution. Singularly enough, no institution seems anxious to 
respond ; so that there still remains a chance for any English 
biblomaniac who wishes to enter the market. Perhaps the Marquis 
of Bute has leanings that way. 


LONDO 





It has been collected by the Russian | 


Consul-General in Pekin, who is now anxious to sell it to some in- | years ago of an attempt to set this romance to music, but 


A more useful collection of books has been presented by Messrs. | 


Hachette & Co., the well-known publishers, to the French Minister 
of Public Instruction for the school libraries of the people, of which 
there are 3,000. The present consists of over 100,000 volumes. 
The gentlemen who carry medicine-chests with them when they 
take a Saturday-to-Monday holiday, and the ladies who have 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


HAWTHORNE.* 


It is no reproach to our contemporary the North British 
Review not to have exhausted so large a subject as is offered 
for consideration by the writings of the late Mr. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; but it may, periaps; be cailed>e- reproach 
reading generation that Hawthorne’s novels so seldom come to 
the front. He is eminently a “ meaty” writer, and stimulating 
as well as substantial. |“ The Scarlet Letter” may, perhaps, dis- 
pute with “ Vanity Fair” the palm of being the most powerful 
novel or romance of the century, and it contains, without avy 
“perhaps” at all, the most dramatic surprise of any recent 
story whatever. Besides this, all Hawthorne’s stories are 
curiously full of picture, and yet no artist (that we remember) 
of any consequence has gone to them for subjects. Hawthorne 
may be said to have written in pictures. His stories are made 
up of scenes in series, like the pictures of Hogarth—enormously 
different as, of course, the romancist is from the painter. And 
yet no worthy attempt has been made even to illustrate his 
works. We would venture to suggest that the task would 
admirably suit the pencil of Mr. George Pinwell, if he could 
only make up his mind not to draw ugly faces, except where 
the text made it necessary. As he has greatly improved in 
that respect lately, perhaps some enterprising publisher will 
invite Mr. Pinwell to the task and let us see a well-illustrated 
“Scarlet Letter” to begin with. There were whispers many 


~~ 


nobody ever heard anything of the opera; and that is all we 
remember of the uses made by artists in other forms of a great 
artist whose works would with peculiar readiness lend them- 
selves to at least one of those forms—namely, painting. 

The first and most obvious characteristic of Hawthorne as 


| a storyteller is a brooding intensity of manner, which enables, 
| indeed compels, him to dispense with anything like underplot, 


always with them bags filled with the most wonderfully occult safe- | 


ards against i i i | : : 
- oe come come cb See we Cenc bie S | tration, his knack of brooding over a scene till he has ex- 


quantity of carbolic acid. This acid, says the Homeward Mail, has 
been found to be a specific cure in cases of snake-bites. It would 
repay any lady or gentleman for carrying a bottle of carbolic acid 
for twenty years, if, at the end of twenty years, the acid saved her 
or his life. Supposing no snake ever came near, the sense of 
security is almost worth the trouble. Gentlemen who never sat on 
the back of a horse, and who are very unlikely to try any such 


feat, are fond of carrying about with them an instrument for picking | the pillory by himself at midnight 


stones out of a horse’s hoof :. why should they not have a phial of 
carbolic acid always in their waistcoat-pocket ? 

“T do not know,” says a correspondent of Hibberd’s Gardener's 
Magazine, “ whether it is a well-known fact that oil is a grand 
restorative to half-dead roses. A gentleman whom I had the 
pleasure of being introduced to the other day at Hornsey-lane, 
and who is an enthusiastic amateur, planted a quantity of standard 
roses last February. Well, some of these started away vigorously, 
others died without much ceremony, but two would do neither. 


The bark of the stems and branches kept green, but not a single | 


. bud made any signs of starting right up to the middle of July, 
notwithstanding their being kept well watered throughout the 
whole season. Being a deep thinker, he thought over the subject, 
and came to the conclusion that the bark must be so contracted 
that sufficient moisture could not ascend to start the growth. 
Matters could not well be worse ; so he thought he would try the 
effects of a good oiling upon one of them. Acting upon this reso- 
lution, he gave the whole of the branches and the main stem a 
thorough good dressing of ordinary colza oil two successive morn- 
ings, such as is used for burning in moderator lamps. The effect 
was marvellous, for in a very few days the buds pushed, and have 
"satya with the greatest — ever since, and made stronger and 

er growths than those which started inthe spring. When I was 
there, it had the largest and healthiest head of any of the newly- 
planted trees ; but the one not oiled was quite dead.” 

Here is a budget of theatrical news from the provinces, whither 
most of our good actors have gone for a remunerative holiday. 
Mr. Sothern has been making a rapid tour, appearing now at Bath, 
then at Bristol, and again at Birmingham. Miss Bateman is play- 
ing her Leah in the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. Mr. Toole begins 
an engagement in Newcastle on Monday next. Mr. Buckstone 
and the Haymarket company are at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
and are playing a series of comedies, for which the Manchester 
people ought to be profoundly grateful. Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin have appeared in Westland Marston’s “ Donna Diana” in 
the Theatre Royal, Belfast. At Edinburgh, the old Princess’s 


Theatre has been reopened, with Miss Kate Saville as Ruth in an‘ 


adaptation of “‘ Leah.” Miss Furtado and Mr. Clarke are still at 
the Theatre Royal. The “Grand Duchess of Gerolstein” has made 
her appearance in Sheffield, with Miss Julia Mathews, Mr. Aynsley 
Cook, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and Frank Matthews. Add to these 
notes the fact that Mr. Mapleson’s company is giving a series of 
Italian operas in Dublin, and it will be seen that the provinces 
are at present liberally supplied with dramatic and musical talent. 





side-scenes, or casual interjections. He conceives his drama 
whole at once, and does not allow a single creature to tread 
the boards who does not help the general effect. His concen- 


hausted it, is exemplified in a hundred places. Take, for 
example, the scene in “The House of the Seven Gables,” in 
which Judge Pyncheon lies dead of apoplexy in the old 
house, with the blood-stain on his bosom, while Hepzibah and 
Clifford are flying away by rail. Take the dreadful scene in 
the “ Scarlet Letter ” in which Arthur Dimmesdale stands in 
Take, for a totally 
different kind of example, the description of Phasbe Pyncheon, 
and her bedchamber. It must ever be a fine study for all who 
love finished original work to pause over the concentrative art 
of Hawthorne, by which a story which might be told in three 
pages is carried on for five hundred, in a series of chapters, 
each devoted to one particular stage of the narrative, and 
neither containing a touch more than ministers to the delight 
of the reader. 

The next characteristic of Hawthorne is his habit of intro- 
ducing what, for want of a better word, must be called the 
preternatural, or spiritual, in a gradual, fluid way, so that 
before you are well aware of what the man is about, the main 
current of the story is tinged with eerie colours. He always 
begins the trick by taking up the +preternatural somewhere at 
the very edge of the common, in such a manner that our 
sympathies go with him; we wish the facts were so, or, at 
least, we acquiesce in the poetry of the thing. Thus, he tells 
us that when Phosbe had slept in the mouldy old Pyncheon 
chamber, anybody entering the room would have known at 
once that it was now a maiden’s bedchamber, and had been 
purified by her innocent prayers, her sweet breath, and her 
happy thoughts. Of course we all know, as we read this, 
that nobody would have known anything of the kind; 
but to challenge such a statement is like running a walking- 
stick through a shadow—so you acquiesce and are pleased. 
Take, again, the blood-red portent in the sky in the midnight 
pillory-scene in the “ Scarlet Letter ’—does any human being 
ask himself, as he thrills over the whole description, whether 
the spectacle in the heavens was only an ordinary meteor or not? 
The truth is, the author throughout his work lends himself to 
a creepy doubt on the subject; his sense of artistic fitness 
makes him see that the eerie, quasi-supernatural incidents 
cohere with the rest of the story, and so he runs them in 
without scruple on his own part, and without awakening any 
scruples on that of his readers. Yet, if the case be a grave one, 
he looks back for a moment, and criticises it in a dreamy way, 





* North British Review, No, XCVII., September, 1868. Article “ Nathaniel! 
Hawthorne,” 
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as Eve, late in life, might have looked back upon her flight 
from Paradise, and wondered whether the “flaming brand” 
over the gate was an angel’s sword or a pine-tree on fire. The 
mystery of the fiery letter A on Arthur Dimmesdale’s breast is 
left to the reader, with several possible solutions; and to the 
last, in reading the “ Blithedale Romance,” it seems as if 
Yenobia’s rose had really something to do with her character. 
Phe fate that thimsscovay vr weather encircles, the Pyncheon 
romance is another example of weird colouring which shuts an 
imaginative reader up to some such formula as this: It might 
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all be preternataral in its essence, even if it were quite scien- | 
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ally explained. 

Indeed, this leads naturally up to another characteristic 
of Hawthorne: his very peculiar scepticism. This was not 
scepticism about God or goodness, though it assuredly was 
scepticism about forms of goodness. These were almost fluid 
to the mind of Hawthorne. He is a writer eminently unfit to 


consolidate any one’s belief in morality considered as mere | 


He suggests more doubts than he resolves. Some 


writers do this innocently, and with an evident impression | 
that they are doing the contrary,—Mr. Charles Kingsley for | 


example. Bat Hawthorne, without the smallest design to un- 
settle anything, doubted, and knew he doubted; saw two 
sides to everything, and knew that he presented them to his 
readers. It is probable that no man in whom imagination, 
sensibility, and speculative intelligence are combined in about 
equal proportions, along with a fair share of passional capacity, 
can help employing his imagination in dual or sceptical methods, 
though, as a speculator, he may be single-minded and direct. 


But Hawthorne’s peculiarity was, that he had far less speculative | 


than imaginative power, and that what he had of the former was 


not more than he could “ work in” while exercising the latter. | 


He just seized the speculative side of things, saw its wide, dim 
horizon, and then went and did his work in a mist, into which 
the mind of others naturally follows him, although it obscures 
and perplexes the landmarks. He sees, as a poetic observer, 
more than his intelligence can digest, or, perhaps, cares to 
digest. Thus he discerns in life the mystery of moral growth 
and the relativity of moral vision, and the result is “ Transfor- 
mation.” He discerns the working of what may be termed 
race-destiny, and the result is ‘The House of the Seven Gables.” 
He discerns that philanthropy as a pursuit is dangerons to the 
character, and the result is “ The Blithedale Romance.” But 
in neither of his books is there any sign that he had made up 
his own mind on any of the questions that he had started and 
wrought into story. And there is evidence (of which we will, 
in a minute, produce a fragment) that he was quite deficient in 
speculative capacity. 

It is no part of an artist’s business to teach moral lessons; 
but if the artist have a deep and true nature, his-work will 
inevitably contain or involve moral teaching. On whatever 
Hawthorne has thrown doubt, he has persistently taught one 
lesson. He may have left it uncertain whether he did not 
think sins of passion a necessary element in moral growth; 
but he has made quite clear his belief that no man can wilfully 
do what he believes to be wrong without injuring his own 
moral organism, “ Be true, be true!” is the lesson of the 
“Scarlet Letter.” And it is even expanded into this instruc- 
tion: “ Show freely to the world, if not your worst, yet some- 
thing from which your worst may be inferred.” To this direct 
teaching must be added the indirect teaching of purity which 
1s implied in Hawthorne's way of treating women and children 
in all his works. He is very fond of introducing them ; and 
he is always tender, sweet, and reverential in his manner of 
approaching them. 

_ As a painter of character, Hawthorne fails in one very 
important particular. He is always too mindful of the place 
the personage holds in the drama, and so too apt to let the 
lee mére of the story assert itself in what they are and what 





they do. The people do not, except in rare scenes, disclose 
themselves freely—they are dissected,)and the autopsy is often 
80 very successful in bringing to light the fitting thing that the 
illusion of the story hovers in the air, about to take wing. | 

hus it is, in our opinion, an excess in art, to make Pearl, the 
child of the love between Arthur Dimmesdale and Roger 
Chillingworth’s wife, an inscrutable elf-child, so peculiarly 
compounded that a shrewd observer might guess at her 
parentage. This may, and does, please some people, who 
think it “a wonderful touch;” but there are others who find 
1t rather foreed—too wonderfal in fact. The same kind of 
fault appears elsewhere, and very frequently in that extra- 
ordinary, and extraordinarily-neglected, book of legends, 

Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

If there is anything that Hawthorne might have been 
*xpected to understand from a speculative point of view, it is 
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surely Puritanism. But in the “ Scarlet Letter” he breaks 


down signally. In the dying scene, he makes the minister say 
to Hester, “ It may be that when we forget our God—when we 
violate our reverence for the other’s soul”—and so forth, A 
Puritan preacher of the seventeenth century, a believer in 
hereditary depravity, in the days when Quakeresses were 


| flogged in Salem streets, talking of reverence for the soul! 


Again, in the thrilling scene in which Hester fears the magis- 
trates are going to take away her child, we have some quaint 
anachronisms :— 


“JT will not lose the child! Speak forme! Thou knowest—for 
thou hast sympathies which these men lack !—thou knowest what is 
in my heart, and what are a mother’s rights, and how much the 
stronger they are when that mother has but her child and the ecarlet 
letter! Lookthou to it! I will not lose the child! Looktoit!’. 

“There is trath in what she says,’ began the minister, with a 
voice sweet, tremulous, but powerfal, insomuch that the hall re- 
echoed, and the hollow armour ravg with it—‘ truth in what Hester 
says, and in the feeling which inspires her! God gave her the child, 
and gave her, too, an instinctive knowledge of its nature and require- 
ments—both seemingly so peculiar, which no other mortal being can 
possess. And, moreover, is there not a quality of awful sacredness in 
the relation between this mother and this child?’” 


After this very unpuritanlike speech, Governor Bellingham 
might well be puzzled :— 


“«* Ay—how is that, good Master Dimmesdale?’ interrupted the 


Governor. ‘ Make that plain, I pray you!’” 


And then comes another speech of poor Dimmesdale’s, which 
is still less in the groove :— 


“Oh, not so!—not so!’ continued Mr. Dimmesdale. ‘Ske recogniseg, 
believe me, the solemn miracle which God hath wrought in the ewist. 
ence of that child. And she may feel, too, what, methinks is the 
very truth, that this boon was meant, above all things else, to keep 
the mother’s soul alive, and to preserve her from blacker depths of 
sin into which Satan mizht else have songht to plunge her! There- 
fore it is good for this poor, sinful woman that she hath an infant 
immortality, a being capable of eternal joy or sorrow, confided to her 
care—to be trained up by her to righteousness—to remind her, at 
every moment of her fall, but yet to teach her, as it were by the 
Creator’s sacred pledge, that, if she bring the child to heaven, the 
child also will bring ita parent thither! Herein is the sinful mother 
happier than the sinful father. For Hester Prynne’s sake, then, and 
no less for the poor child’s sake, let us leave them as Providence hath 
seen fit to place them!’”’ 


Le | 


An “ infant immortality The existence of a baby born as 
Pearl was “a solemn miracle wrought by God”! Here are 
puritanisms with a vengeance. But they are not so wild as 
some speeches of Arthur and Hester, when they meet in the forest. 
Recoiling with unfathomable horror from the sin of old Roger 
Chillingworth, who has been groping for years, in cold blood, 
in the very heart and soul of the man who had loved his wife 
and detached her from him, they say, not only what is 
true, that the old man’s sin was greater than their own, but 
also,—“‘ what we did had a consecration of its own—we said 
soat the time”! Conld any Puritan divine possibly have spoken 
thus in the days of Governor Bellingham? If Hawthorne had 
been himself Pearl's father, he would undoubtedly have said 
something of the kind; and the conflict between the sacredness 
of love, and the institutions by which society is supposed to 
fence it round, is a subject which one can easily see has troubled 
him. At the close of the “Scarlet Letter” there is the 
following striking and significant passage :— 


“Women, more especially, in the continually-recurring trials of 
wounded, wasted, wronged, misplaced, or erring and sinfal passion, or 
with the dreary burden of a heart unyielded, because unvalued and 
untaught, came to Hester’s cottage, demanding why they were so 
wretched, and what the remedy. Hester comforted and counselled 
them as best she might. She assured them, too, of her firm belief, 
that, at some brighter period, when the world should have grown ripe 
for it, in Heaven’s own time, a new truth would be revealed in order to 


| estublish the whole relation between man and woman on a surer ground 


of mutual happiness. Earlier iu life, Hester bad vainly imagined that 
she herself might be the destined prophetess, but had long since 
recognised the impossibility that any mission of Divine and mysterious 
truth should be coxfided to a woman stained with sin, bowed down 
with shame, or even burdened with a lifelong sorrow. The angel and 
apostle of the comiag revelution must be a woman, indeed, but lofty, 
pure, and beautiful, and wise; moreover, not through dusky grief, but 
the ethereal medium of joy, and showing how sacred love should make 
us happy, by the truest test of a life successful to such an end.” 


We may close these desultory notes by adding that this 
passage appears to have attracted the attention and admiration 
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of the late F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, who copied part of it 
into his diary, but, oddly enough, appended to it the name of 
Mr. Arthur Helps. 


MODERN CAVALRY.* 


7 4 LA. wt -B. o #\ ACUI. é " Tpoaw . 
Tue writer Sfitba hme ‘Auls..a. past the description of 


which has a sonorous effect, and may even impress the unin- 
itiated with the belief that the author is a veteran in arms, 
scarred with wounds, and preternaturally wise in all that per- 
tains to the art of war. Commander of the Governor-General’s 
body-guard! The mind instinctively conjures up visions of 
desperate conflicts, of gallant charges, of flashing sabres and 
flying foes, while spurred and booted cavaliers press home a 
hot pursuit. 
illusion by hinting that the terrible fire-eaters who guard Lord 
Monk in name, but perform no duty in reality, are merely a 
troop of Canadian militia, corresponding to our yeomanry 
cavalry, and about equal to the latter in discipline and expe- 
rience of war. We would not for a moment be supposed to 
doubt that the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the redoubt- 
able body-guard had not seen service in the field. He himself 
informs us more than once that he was out to grapple with the 
foe on the occasion of the Fenian raid, and actually slept for 
several nights on the cold ground. His weight in that 
momentous campaign was 148 lbs., and that of his trumpeter 





It almost seems a pity to dissipate this pleasing | 


205 lbs.; and he was clothed, as we learn from another pas- | 


sage, chiefly and prominently, but we hope not solely, 
in huge jack-boots. To that all but bloodless disturb- 
ance and those boots he doubtless owes his inspiration 
to enlighten the world on cavalry and its uses. It 


does not follow that a Canadian yeomanry officer might not | 
have written a very good book upon cavalry drill if he had | 
brought intellect and judgment to the task, relying on sufficient | 


authorities, or citing well-authenticated incidents in proof of 
the wisdom of any changes which he might suggest; but the 
commander of the body-guard of the Governor-General of 
Canada has a soul above mere drill. He goes in for grand 
strategy, and suggests organic changes in the composition of 
the force. Fortunately, he has taken the only coherent ideas 
which he ventures to give from the recent work of Sir Henry 
Havelock ; but in place of the good authorities upon which Sir 
Henry relies, the commander of the body-guard of the Go- 
vernor-General chiefly cites the questionable acts and _per- 


sonal records of such men as the late guerilla Morgan, and | 


of Mosby and Gilmour, the Confederate partisans. Valuable 
in their way as the deeds of these men may be, instructive 


organization and handling of regular cavalry. 
It is the more remarkable that the officer commanding the 


Se, 


took Vicksburg, defeated Bragg, captured Richmond, and 
compelled Lee to surrender! When a book is disgraced by go 
evident an outburst of provincial spleen, it destroys the con. 
fidence of the reader so completely that he fecls he cannot 
accept even the quotations of the author as correct. Mr. 
Denison has been able to obtain from General Fitzhugh 
Lee and General Rosser, of the late Confederate service, 
interesting . lefters. npou, the equipment and use of cavalry, 
Had he been less of a politician and more of a soldier, he might 
with as great ease have obtained the views of Sheridan, Averill, 
Grierson, Wilson, or Steedman of the Federal service, so as to 
have admitted of a comparison; but apparently the commander 
of the body-guard cannot forgive Sheridan for beating his friend 
Karly at Winchester. We have pointed out these defects the 
more strongly, as the book itself brings together in a popular 
form a considerable amount of information upon the subject of 
cavalry which might be useful to yeomanry officers, or the 
commanders of colonial mounted militia. On the great 
subject of the day, whether cavalry should be armed and 
employed as mounted infantry rather than in the manner 
adopted hitherto in Europe, it is satisfactory to know that 
the commander of the horse successfully launched against the 
Canadian Fenians agrees generally with Sir Henry Havelock. 
We are bound to say, however, that the professional soldier 
urges reform with a zeal and intelligence much superior 
to those of the colonist, and adduces reasons for organic 
changes in the cavalry arm more powerful than those 
which are advanced by the eulogist of Mr. Mosby. The 
strategical use of cavalry is not different in theory in modern 
times from what it was in the wars of the Romans. Although 
probably quite unknown to himself, Sheridan, in his decisive 
battle against Early in the Shenandoah Valley, employed 
exactly the same tactics as Germanicus in his great battle with 
Arminius, as narrated by Tacitus. The Roman prince, while 
feeling the enemy’s centre with the legions, despatched the 
cavalry at the very outset of the battle to fall upon the flank 
and rear of the Cherusci, who formed one of the wings of the 
German array. The mancouvre was entirely successful in rolling 
up the wing, and thus introducing confusion and dismay into 
the whole army of the enemy, who were then vigorously pressed 
by the legions, and utterly routed: On the occasion referred 
to, Sheridan found Early strongly intrenched in the narrow 
throat of the valley, and it seemed impossible to carry his 
intrenchments by a front attack. He accordingly despatched 
Custer with his cavalry or mounted rifles to make a long détour 
to the right, and to come sweeping in through the hills in rear of 
Early’s position. The orders were accomplished to the letter, and 


| so soon as Sheridan saw that Custer was in position, and was ad- 
even as they might prove to Canadian yeomanry on the occasion | 


of a Fenian raid, they are scarcely likely to be imitated by | 
regular soldiers, or accepted as the basis of a change in the | 


body-guard should have made this mistake, since he had before | 


him, in Sir Henry Havelock’s volume, even if he bad himself 
ceased to remember the prominent events of the war in the 
Dnitéd States, a record of some of the most remarkable feats 
performed by commanders of cavalry, which had a real and 
appreciable effect upon the course of the war. If it was im- 
portant to chronicle General Stuart’s ride round Pope’s army, 


vancing rapidly he gave the order to attack, and gained an easy 
and overwhelming victory. The flank march of Custer could not 
have been performed by infantry within any reasonable time, 
nor could his attack have been a serious danger to the Con- 
federates had not his weapons and his mode of mancouvring 
placed him on an equality with his opponents. The Roman 


| horsemen and the German infantry had arms of almost equal 


and the seizure of Pope’s papers, it was surely of no less im- | 


portance to give an estimate of Sheridan’s work in the pursuit 
of Lee, which ended in the enforced surrender of the Con- 
federate army; of General Grierson’s ride through Mississippi 
and Louisiana, which had a powerful effect upon the fall of 
Vicksburg; or of General Wilson’s devastating sweep still 
deeper into the South with a horde of cavalry, which ended 
in the capture of Mr. Jefferson Davis. In writing a work 
upon cavalry as a warlike arm, the author does not deem it 


sympathizer with the Confederates. ‘To carry political pre- 
dilections into business is bad enough, but to carry them into 
an inquiry as to the organization of cavalry is surely the con- 
summate flower of foolishness. Let us hear the reason of the 
commander of the body-guard against citing the acts of 
Sheridan, or attempting to estimate the lessons he has taught 
cavalry commanders, which Sir H. Havelock, a professional 
soldier, has so ably deduced. “ Sheridan was as poor an 
officer,” says Mr. Denison, “ for the popular reputation he 
had, as ever lived, unless perhaps General Grant.” The 
“unless perhaps” is here extremely good. Poor as he was, 
Sheridan was still superior to his commanding officer, who 











* Modern Cavalry. By Lieut.-Col. G. T. Denison, jun., commanding the 


Governor-General’s Body Guard, Upper Canada, London: Thomas Bosworth, 
215, Regent-street. 


efficiency, while the cavalry, in addition, had the speed and 
momentum of the charge, the weight of the horse, and the 
moral effect of a sudden appearance of danger all in their 
favour. Had mere horsemen, armed as our brilliant but useless 
cavalry are, made the attempt which with Custer was success- 
ful, they could have been resisted and overwhelmed with ease 
by the rifles and long-range cannon of their adversaries. Custer s 
men, however, were mounted infantry, armed with repeating 


| rifles, and so soon as the speed of their horses had carried 





them to the enemy’s flank and rear, they were, in fact, to all 
intents a new army in position. According to the drill of these 
mounted riflemen, two out of every three can dismount and 
manceuvre as infantry while the third holds the horses, ready 


; | to take the whole swiftly in advance or retreat, or to execute 
right to refer to these events because he is avowedly a violent 


another flank movement as may be ordered. - 

The general principle which ought never to be lost sight of 
is that cavalry, in order to enjoy the full advantage which the 
horse gives them, ought to be on a level with the infantry 1” 
their fire-arm and mode of manceuvring. In the days of 
Rosbach and Ziethen, and even of Austerlitz and Leipsic, the 
cavalry, when they were thrown in vast masses on — 
adversaries to achieve some grand result, were really not muc 
inferior in weapons, and the strategy of charging in masses ae 
a judicious use of this powerful arm against an infantry n° 
armed with rifles. Mr. Denison suggests that the — 
the cavalry for mere charging purposes (of which he re os 
retention) ought to use the revolver in preference to the — a 
But what are they supposed to charge? If infantry, long ve “ 
they can get within pistol range they would be annihilated by 
the fire of the Snider or the Chassepot. 


Is it a battery of 
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\rmstrongs? It must be recollected that artillery is now 
in position at a much greater distance than formerly, that 


surprise of a battery is extremely unlikely, and the 


the : : ; 
chance once in fifty years is certainly not a_ sufficient 
excuse for maintaining a show cavalry during peace. 


Besides, if such a chance should present itself it can be taken 
advantage of by mounted rifles with as much swiftness and the 
wrize secured with more certainty, because the dismounted 
h rsemen Could form a more efivient defences: agsinst~s robure. 
charge. ‘The only other possible collision is between cavalry 
and cavalry. This the mounted rifleman can do as well as the 
jinary dragoon, but he has resources at his command which 


oralu 
sht easily prove fatal to his adversary. The dismounted 


ml 
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men could first receive their showy brethren with several rapid 
and crushing volleys from their breech-loaders, then mount and 
charge the shattered line of the foe with a consciousness of 


victory which nothing could withstand. In the late German 
war the meeting of cavalry with cavalry, armed only with 
lance and sabre, approached the ludicrous in the minimum of 
result to the maximum of apparent power. When the 
opportunity at length came for using cavalry in the 
pursuit after Sadowa, the Prussians found it dangerous to 
launch their glittering masses against even a beaten infantry 
armed with the ordinary muzzle-loading rifle. Had King 
William possessed a force armed and trained like the horsemen 
of Sheridan, it could have swept past the flank of the retreating 
columns, and taken up successively such entrenched positions 

o have compelled the surrender of the greater part of the 
Austrian army. The whole question of cavalry organization 
and uses must be reconsidered, but we frankly confess we 
should prefer the views of authorities with less sounding titles 
than the commander of the body-guard of the Governor-General 
of Canada, and with a trifle more experience in the art of war 
than could be gained in opposing a Fenian raid, however inagni- 
ficent the jack-boots of the hero, or however undoubted his 
leeping for several nights on the cold ground. 
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BAD ENGLISH.* 


A PROPESSED grammarian is not necessarily a good writer, 
iuy more than a professed moralist is necessarily a good man. 
A man who is the one may possibly be the other as well; but, 
as the two are not identical, they are not inseparable. There 
is the same difference between them that there is between 
ki qg and doing. Having already, in his book on “The 
Dean’s English,” proved the truth of this position, Mr. Wash- 
ington Moon has again thrown a flood of light upon the same 
,in exposing the “bad English” of no less a gram- 
marian than Lindley Murray, besides exhibiting for the edifica- 
tion of students the vicious grammar of two American writers 
on the English language. Will Mr. Moon take it as an offence 
if we confess that in reading his present volume we had feelings 
which might have been produced by seeing a strong man 
slaughtering flies with a razor? Of course, such feelings are 
slightly foolish, for as flies are a nuisance, worthy only of 
abolition, the minutest blunders in grammar are equally offen- 
sive, and deserve no quarter from any lover of a pure style. We 
therefore accept Mr. Moon’s criticisms, microscopical though 
they sometimes seem to be, as a new series of lessons on the 
grammatical minutiw of the Queen’s English. Presuming that 
4 man’s native language is, of all others, of most importance to 
him, we may fairly conclude that, to an Englishman, the study 
of English is more imperative than the study of any other 
language, living or dead. Hitherto, however, it has almost 


subject 


~ British isles, warranted the deliberate neglect of it as a 
ally study. We have too long imagined that, because we are 
born muttering what is nothing but a nebulous imitation of 
English, we have, therefore, no need of the schoolmaster. But 
that is precis:ly the strongest proof of our need. The imitative 
laculty, as exercised in the learning of one’s own tongue, is too 
apt to be content with whatever is first presented for imitation, 
*Wever imperfect it may be as a vehicle of thought or feeling. 
‘ppily, a change is coming slowly over the spirit of our 
stammatical dreams. With the spread of Liberal ideas, the 
‘sire for a purer English is beiig also more widely diffused ; 
“e there has gone forth a deeply-uttered demand that every 
Pritish child shall not only be taught the greatest of living 
ewe but shall be taught it in its utmost purity. Men 
a tr. Moon, in acting as literary police, or as grammatical 
~“‘eDgers, exercise a useful function in helping to keep unde- 
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filed the pure well of English; and in the little volume before 
us the critic of “ The Dean’s English ” shows how much garbage 
may be picked from streams which have hitherto been regarded 
as comparatively pure. 

Taking the edition of Lindley Murray’s Grammar (1816), 
which received the author’s latest touches, and which is 
described on the title-page as “ corrected,” Mr. Moon proves, 
by the selection of numerous examples of bad English, that 
f jn need, of extensive correction. 
As a literary phenomenon, the mere fact of false grammar is so 
common that it has ceased to be remarkable. But it certainly 
is remarkable when it is found in a book which professes to 
teach the art of speaking and writing the English language 
correctly. That Tom, Dick, and Harry, should mangle their 
mother tongue, is a thing to be expected from gentlemen who 
are above grammar; but it is impossible for fathers and 
mothers to be satisfied when they find the national grammarian 
following the example of Harry, Dick, and Tom. Yet Lindley 
Murray offends against the correct use of every part of speech, 
as a few examples will show. For instance, when two nomi- 
natives, different in number, occur in a sentence, it is not 
allowable to suppress one of the corresponding verbs ; because, 
in that case, a piece of false grammar would be the result. 
Thus, when Lindley Murray says, “ Many sentences are 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost,” 
he clearly leads us to believe that the second verb is the same 
in number as the first, which would make the sentence read 
“Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the force of the 
emphasis [are] totally lost; whereas, the latter part of the 
sentence should have been, “ and the force of the emphasis is 
totally lost.” In part of another sentence, he expressly employs 
a wrong verb when he says, “ Yet their general scope and 
tendency, having never been clearly apprehended, is [are] not 
remembered at all.” Although Murray is perfectly acquainted 
with the law which determines the position of an adverb 
in a sentence, yet in practice he violates it repeatedly. 
Thus, “A term which only implies the idea of per- 
sons,” is corrected by Mr. Moon into “A term which 
implies the idea of persons only.” Some readers may 
think that such a correction is more finical than valuable; 
but as it is an improvement, it is a distinct gain, however 
slight. The adverb “ both” is misplaced by Murray in this 
sentence, “The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both 
denote a thing that is past.” Of course, as the adverb was 
meant to apply, not to the verb “ denote,” but to the perfect 
and imperfect tenses, the sentence should have been “ Both the 
perfect tense and the imperfect tense denote a thing that is 
past.” Again, Murray says, “ We shall consider each of these 
three objects in versification, both with respect to the feet and 
the pauses; and Mr. Moon, correcting him, puts the sentence 
thus—* We shall consider each of these three objects in versi- 
fication, with respect both to the feet and to the pauses.” Such 
errors occur frequently in Murray’s Grammar. Superlative 
adverbs, such as “ totally,” “ supremely,” ‘“ absolutely,” and 
“ universally,” are often misused in being qualified by words 
implying comparison, such as “so,” “ more,” or “ most.” But 
there are no degrees of superlativeness; so that if we say 
regarding anything, that it is more universal or so totally, our 
expression, as Mr, Moon remarks, “ amounts to the absurdity 
of saying that a whole may be either less or more than itself!” 
Yet Lindley Murray, in spite of his own knowledge, speaks of 
certain objects as being “so totally unknown.” With other 
grammarians, Murray lays down the rule that “ Pronouns must 
always agree with their antecedents, and the nouns for which 
they stand, in gender and number; ” yet in speaking about the 
separation of a subject into paragraphs, he unhesitatingly 
violates his own rule when he says, “and each of these, when 
of great length, will again require subdivision at their most 
distinctive parts.” The “and which” error, that is, employing 
the words “ and which ” in a sentence that does not contain, in 
the previous part of it, the word “ which,” either expressed or 
understood, is one often committed by young writers. But 
Lindley Murray himself falls into the mistake in the following 
sentence :—“ The more important rules, definitions, and obser- 
vations, and which are therefore the most proper to be com- 
mitted to memory, are printed with a larger type.” Besides 
the “and which” error, this sentence contains another mistake 
in the fact that the relative adverb “therefore” has no 
antecedent grammatically connected with it. Mr. Moon thus 
amends the sentence,—* The rules, definitions, and observa- 
tions which are the more important, and which are therefore 
the most proper to be committed to memory, are printed in 
larger type.” A worse instance than the foregoing of the “ and 
which ” error occurs in Murray’s Grammar, and is, of course, 


thoroughly exposed by Mr. Moon, who shows also that the 
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famous English grammarian frequently misuses even the 
articles. ‘‘The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, 
distinct, and accurate knowledge,” is equal to saying “ a clear 
[a] distinct, and [a] accurate knowledge.” He speaks also of 
“an oration or discourse,” which is just saying “ an oration or 
[an] discourse.” In another sentence, Morray says, “It is 
difficult, in some cases, to distingnish hetween an interrogative 
sentence,” .af which. Afr, Moon..gives the fol- 


‘ 


and exclamatory 
lowing emendation,—* It is difficult to discriminate between an 
interrogatory and an exclamat«ry sentence,” adding in expla- 
nation, that “ we distinguish one thing from another, but we 
discriminate between two or more things.” Again, the gram- 
marian speaks of explaining the distinction between the powers 
of sense and imagination,” upon which Mr. Moon makes the 
comment,—“ We make a distinction, but itis a difference which 
we eaplain.” So much for Lindley Murray. To say 

that he is not the man we took him for before reading these 
criticisms, would hardly be correct, for we have never believed 
in his infallibility as a grammarian. He has many merits, no 
doubt, but intuitive precision as a writer of English is not one 
of them; and therefore it is that, as Mr. Moon remarks, 
“almost every kind of fault in composition may be found in 
Lindley Murray’s own writings,” though the critic adds that 
“he is not more incorrect in his language than ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred. He knew what was right; but 
his practice was strongly at variance with his precepts.” 

The second and third parts of Mr. Moon’s volume consist of 
criticisms contributed to the New York Round Table, the former 
series on the “ Essays” of the Hon. George P. Marsh, and the 
latter on Edward S. Gould’s ‘Good English.” Mr. Marshi’s 
Essays, which were published, under the title of “ Notes on the 
New Edition of Webster's Dictionary,” in the Nation, open with 
the phrase, “ I propose to contribute,” &c. Mr. Moon objects to 
the second word as inaccurate, rightly holding that it ought to 
have been purpose. Of these two words Dr. Crombie says, “ to 
purpose for ‘ to intend,’ is better than to propose, which signi- 
fies also ‘to lay before,’ or ‘submit to consideration.” An 
error, common in Lindley Murray, is then pointed out. Mr. 
Marsh, in speaking of Webster’s Dictionary, says, “ Its vocabu- 
lary is more copious, its etymologies more sound and satisfac- 
tory, and its definitions more accurate,” &c. As the singular 
verb “is” governs the whole sentence, we are, in fact, told 
that the etymologies is more sound and the definitions is more 
accurate. Of course, when several nominatives differing in 
number occur in a sentence, they should have corresponding 
verbs. In the foregoing sentence, the singular is agrees with 
vocabulary, but with neither etymologies nor d-finitions ; there- 
fore the plural ave is needed to correspond with the latter two. 
Mr. Moon detects a subtler error than the foregoing in the 
same sentence; and then, further on in Mr. Marsh’s Essay, he 
points out several other examples of false grammar and inele- 
gancies of composition. It seems that while Mr. Moon’s 
criticisms were appearing in the Round Tuble, a champion 
entered the lists on the side of Mr. Marsh in the pages of the 
Nation. This writer, in objecting to the use of the word 
cotemporary, lays down this rule regarding the use of co and 
con:—“ The general use in words compounded with the in- 
separable preposition con is to retain the » before a consonant 
and to expunge it before a vowel or an h mute.” On which 
dictum, Mr. Moon asks, “ How happens it, then, that we Say cO- 
bishop, co-herald, co-guardian, co-partner, co-worker, co-surety, co- 
defendant, co-lessee, co-trustee, co-tenant, co-regent, &e. Why do 
we say cohabit, and not conhabit ¥ Why do we say covet, and not 
convet? Why do we say covenant, and not convenant? The 
first syllable of each of these words is from the Latin con, and 
the second syllable begins with a consonant. If “ Mr. S.” should 
ever be on a jury, he would doubtless make his co-jurors con- 
jurors; and in speaking of the co-founders of the great 
American republic, would doubtless call them “ confownders”! 


how 


Mr. Marsh writes—* These operations and affections are often 
but dimly conscious even to ourselves, and the words by which 
we indicate them ave necessarily as incapable of analysis as 
{are} the thing signified.” This queer sentence contains two 
errors, one in grammar and one of composition. The last 
clause chould, of course, be “ the words by which we indicate 
them ave necessarily as incapable of analysis as is the thing 
significd.” But the first clause of the sentence is truly a 
notable production to come from the lips of a philologist— 
“These operations and affections are often but dimly con- 
scious even to ourselves.” In the first place, it is absurd to 
talk about operations and affections being “ conscious ;” and 
in the second place, even if they were conscious, it would still 
be absurd to talk about their being conscious to. Probably, as 
Mr. Moon remarks, Mr. Marsh meant to say—“ These opera- 
tions and affections are often but dimly perceptible even to 
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ourselves.” Of the misuse of the word “ dearest,” Mr. Moon 
gives the following interesting example :—A gentleman onop 
began a letter thus to his bride—* My dearest Maria.” Th. 
lady replied —* My dear John, I beg that you will mend eithe; 
your morals or your grammar. You call me your ‘ deayes 
Maria ;’ am I to understand that you have other Marias?” 
Mr. Marsh’s essays appear to be pretty thickly strewn with 
examples of false grammar and loose composition; bunt yw, 
can only afford to quote further a ludicrous illustration of 
ambiguity—‘“ The battered copper vessels, old brooms, eo). 
webs, apple-parings, and the like, which the Flemish painters 
scatter so freely about their interiors.” The Flemish painters 
must have excellent stomachs, if they can make a dinner of 
copper vessels, old brooms, cobwebs, and apple-parings, 

Mr. Moon devotes the concluding part of his volume to th 
examination of Mr. Gould’s “Good English,” in which he 
discovers numerous examples of bad English, arising from 
vicious grammar, inelegant composition, and the misuse of 
particular words. We may mention that while Mr. Moon’s 
criticisms on Mr. Gould’s book were appearing in the Rownd 
Table, Mr. Gould himself stepped into the arena in self-defence, 
and fought, with a rather feeble ingenuity, in favour of certain 
positions in grammar which a sensitive ear would never haye 
adopted, and which, when exposed, a wise critic would have 
eagerly abandoned. The result of that interchange of gram. 
matical compliments, as produced in this volume, is exceed. 
ingly interesting, and at points even exciting; but it degenerates 
towards the close into something like a literary duel, in which 
the combatants seem to mingle tke disturbing and obscuring 
element of personal fecling with that noble passion, with which 
both are inspired, for the purity and honour 
the English lan Mr. Moon is a deadly sportsman in the 
domain of grammar; he scents his quarry afar off, and descends 
upon it with singular precision. A needle hidden in a hay- 
stack, if it had the slightest scent of bad grammar about it, 
could not possibly escape his unerring instinct. While, 
however, fully admitting Mr. Moon’s ability as a grammarian 
and a writer of good English, we must say that in some of his 
minuter excursions as a critic, he suggests the figure of an 
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eagle preying upon mice. 


A WALKING TOUR IN NORMANDY.* 


NotuinG possesses a greater charm for young Englishmen in 
good health and condition thana walking tour. The feelin 
of perfect independence and freedom is delightful.  T! 
traveller’s luggage is all upon his back, and is -never a source 
of anxiety. There are no tickets to get—no disagreeable fellow- 
travellers to scowl at or to conciliate—no rising at unpleasant 
hours in the morning to catch train or diligence—no swallowing 
hurricd mouthfuls of breakfast between the perusal of exor- 
bitant items in the hotel bill, with the perfect consciousness 
that to question one of them is to be left bebind for another 
day at the tender mercy of the landlord; no necessity to book 
for some particular place, but free liberty to rest where rest is 
pleasant, and to leave when fancy dictates. The pedestrian, 
too, is always blessed with a good appetite. His temper is not 
spoiled for the day by a badly-cooked cutlet, and, being pre- 
pared from the first to be considered as a person of small 
importance, he is not irgitated at a little inattention. Bebind 
him lie care and business, before him the wide world and 
enjoyment. Physical exercise is in itself a pleasure, and his 
independent loneliness in a strange country throws around lis 
holiday a charm of romance and adventure. The author of the 
present volume did his tour in Normandy without any com 
panion, which is an arrangement not to be desired. To enjoy 
a landscape, to thoroughly appreciate the beauties of a fresh 
country, to get all the good that can be got from different 
habits and manners, a companion is essential. Talking ove! 
what happened yesterday cheers miles of dreary country wher? 
nothing new is to be seen; novel ideas are started and (is 
cussed, and each sees and learns more than when alone. Ov! 
author had no hobby, and seems to have cared little for spots 
geology, natural history, or archwology. He tells us little ot 
the natural features of the country through which he walked, 
and the book is, we presume, intended as a guide or handbook 
for future pedestrians. The tour was made in the autamm ol 
1863, and occupied between six and seven weeks, during which 
time about five hundred miles were traversed. The volame 
contains much information as to the inns, distances, charges 
and similar useful matters. As to finding the way about 
Normandy, the author says :— 
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him besides with money sufficient to make a courtly and elegant 
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sate, giving the distance to the towns and principal villages along 
the roads there, and with arrows poiting out the direction. In every 
oe qn, Village, and even hamlet, on the walls of some house there is a 
nlabt giving the name of the place, and the distance to the towns and 
F ilages. In the villages and hamlets only one of these plates will be 
met with, that beng enough; but in the towns you will fiad a plate 
pong me wal! of a house near each of the roads leading out of the 
; These sign-posts and direction-plates are of inestimable 
i I rarely had occa. 
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sion to aek iy way, and never the name of a place. Most persons 
who have walked at all in Rogland must have experieuced the incon- 
vepiencs of baving to ask the name of some village they happen to be 


»throneh. How the children laugh and Lits-r, and the grown. 
i people grin, as if you were ssking some silly question you ought 
as a matter of course to know ! though I often wonder, and sometimes 


foal inclined to ask how, ia the name cf common sense, a stranger is, 


NOS8! 


without inquiry, to discover the name of a village which he enters for 
the first time in his life? After the care taken of the traveller in 
France as regards siga-posta, it is perhaps hardly necessary to remark 
that kilométre-stones are placed along all the roads, Only on two or 


three cecasions did I mias the direction 1 wished to take, und that 
— = 70 } ~+ dist rena ?? 
merely for a very SHort Gistauce, 


We commend this to the notice of surveyors of highways 
aut England. One thing our anthor has omitted that 
should be contained in a practical pedestrian guide: that is, 
what to put into a knapsack. An inexperienced man will start 
with a load heavy enough to break the back of a horse, and 
then he will leave out some little thing essential to comfort. 
The maximum of comfort with the minimum of weight is the 
creat problem to be solved, and did not the result look too 
much like a laundress’s bill, we should be inclined to attempt 
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lution here. 
It would appear that there is one great advantage in a 
pedestrian excursion through Normandy—cheapness. We are 
ld that at Juvigny, a canton town, the landlord of the inn 
Ss ; , 
lead 


drawers had to be unlocked, and the cashbox opened before 


ent change could be found, after deducting the amount of 


ur traveller’s bill. How the mouths of Scotch tourists must 

water as they read this! 
Any one meditating an excursion similar to that of the 
or will find his book a useful guide. A little care 


: writing of any future work is desirable, but it would be 


more 
in th 
hypercritical to object to a guide-book on account of the want 
of literary merit. 


LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE.* 


‘Tar author of this ancient legend professes to find the 
‘aterials of his romance at the French Court, “in the time of 
King John, the eldest son of Philip de Valois,” which is a very 
convenient time for a writer who likes an age of uncertainty 
upon which to exercise his powers of invention. At that time 
there lived at court, in the train of Lord de Pouilly, a little 
lad abont fourteen years of age, named Jehan de Saintré, son 
of Lord Saintré of Lorraine. Now, Jehan was so graceful and 
comely in make and manner, that the King made him his page. 


in fact, Jehan was evidently one of nature’s favourites: kissed 
in his cradle by the Graces; meant for great things—to pluck 
victory from the utmost peak of danger, and to subjugate all 
hearts, especially those of women. Even as a page, he 


bewitched everybody, and everybody loved him. Among the 
ladies who lived at court at that time was one whose name the 
author purposely withholds, on the ground, we suspect, that 
having some remote sprinkling of the royal blood in her veins, 
the disclosure of her name in connection with the disgrace to 
Which she ultimately comes might cast an evil shadow on the 
royal family. Although simply called the lady, she was in 
good repute at court. She happened to be a widow, but she 
i extremely young and handsome, and she fell secretly in 
‘ove with Saintré, mere child as he was. Having apparently 
no thought of taking another husband in the mean time, 
but seeing that little Jehan had great qualities of soul as 
well as graces of body, she resolved to elect him as her 
hero and champion, and concentrate upon him every affection of 
heart and power of purse, so that he might climb through her 
means to the very top of fame and fortune. By a series of 
womanly juggleries, she got the boy to elect her as his lady, 
Wom he was to serve and defend with all the power of his 
body, and truth, and passion of soul. This was all done 
Secretly, so that no one about the court suspected the relation 
—_ The lady instructed little Saintré in all the 
‘ristian graces and chivalric breeding of the time, and supplied 
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ady ot History and Pleasant Chronicle of Little Jehan de Saintré, and of the 
he the Fair Cousins, Now First Done into English. By Alex-nder Vance, 
eon: Moffat & Co, 


at a napoleon with startled amazement; that chests of 
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So the little fellow grew daily 
in grace before God and the King. By-and-by, through the 
subtly-exercised influence of his lady, the King appointed Jehan 
as his trencher-squire, and more money was forthcoming to 
furnish the beautiful imp with appropriate dresses and horses, 
and with whatever else he stood in need. More and more the 
lady loved him, and more and more he devoted himself to her 
service. They had a system of secret signals which they used 
when they wished to see each other privately. On these de- 
lightfal occasions, they met in a meadow behind the lady’s 
garden, and there, under the. influence of the moon or Love’s 
own star, they swore and renewed their romantic vows, sealing 
them with kisses innumerably repeated. By these and other 
providential interventions, Jehan grew in body and soul, and 
grandeur of manner, and became the very pink of courtesy. 
At length the time arrived when the lady, ever watching for an 
opportunity to serve the interests and advance the glory of her 
hero-protégé, deemed it proper that he should go forth into 
the world in knightly fashion, conquering and to conquer. At 
her command he procured a bracelet, enamelled, and bearing 
his lady’s device, which he vowed to wear for one year, and 
defend in the lists against any knight who might choose to 
encounter him, With this,and otherwise splendidly apparelled 
and attended, and glowing inwardly and outwardly with love 
and ambition, Saintré sallied forth to the kingdom of 
Aragon, and at his going there was a great to do at the 
Court of France, lest this nonpareil of God’s creatures, who 
was still little better than a boy, both in size and age, might 
come to an untimely end under the blows of some mightier arm 
than his own. The eyes of the women rained pearls, and 
their hearts beat prayers. Of course, he and his lady bad a 
private parting-meeting, pathetic and heart-rending. ‘“ As he 
was leaving, madame, kissing him, put a beautiful and precious 
diamond ring upon his finger, and tearing herself from him, 
said only, ‘God be with you!’” And God was with him; 
for, arriving at Barcelona in due course, his challenge was 
accepted by Sir Enguerrant de Servillon who, however, although 
a valiant knight, had no chance with the divinely-protected 
Saintré. By this encounter, Jehan gained such glory and 
renown that his return to Paris was a time never to be sur- 
passed for rejoicing and feasting. His lady loved him and 
eloried in him more and more, and every week his fame was 
increased by some new feat of arms. He beat a Polish knight 
and certain noblemen of Lombardy. He increased his fame in 
the lists at Calais against the Earl of Buckingham and other 
English knights, although, of course, he could not defeat them. 
But his greatest achievement was in being mainly instrumental 
in overthrowing the Pagans in Prussia, when, at the very first 
encounter, he slew the Grand Turk. In fact, his sword was 
like that of the angel Gabriel, and passed like lightning through 
the thickest of the infidel hosts, laying them over in long 
swathes of death. It was on this field that Saintré gained 
the honour of knighthood, which marked the culmination of his 
glory and happiness. 

The ends of all men are shaped by one and the same 
divinity, however they may be rough-hewn by human hands 
and brains. It did seem as if the fate of this noble knight was 
to be linked till death to that of the lady who had hitherto 
been his good genius, and he endeavoured so to shape his course 
that he might win her still profounder admiration and love. 
But the first thing he did independently of her counsel dis- 
pleased her so much, that although she forgave him outwardly, 
after much solicitation and repentance, yet it was evident that 
the sting of the offence rankled in her breast. ‘This very soon 
proved to be a too deadly fact; for about this time Sir Jehan 
having, along with some companions-in-arms, gone forth to 
ficht in fulfilment of some vow, his lady sickened at court, and 
went home for a time to her own country, where she met the 
evil genius who became the ruin of herself and the spoiler of 
the good knight’s peace. How did this occur? Going for the 
good of her soul to visit the abbey founded by one of her 
ancestors, she there met, not purification and comfort, but 
Damp Abbot, the head of the house, with whom she fell 
straightway in love, as he with her. This abbot was rather a 
jolly, than an oily, man of God. He hunted with hawk and 
hound, was a man of powerful build, a mighty wrestler, and 
was excessively fond of good cheer. How the lady fell in 
love with him surpasses philosophy. ‘The only explanation 
suitable to the case is that the devil must have been 
in it. After a little time Sir Jehan de Saintré, missing 
his hitherto beloved lady at court, found her with the 
abbot hunting in the field, greatly improved in health, but 
wholly turned away from himself. The end soon came, 
comically and tragically enough. By taunts and jeers, levelled 
at his courage by the lady and the abbot, the knight was 
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unwisely tempted to wrestle with the brawny Churchman, and, 
of course, was each time thrown upon his back—a most 
unromantic posture for a man who had slain the Grand Tark. 
This was the triumph of the abbot and the lady, but the 
knight’s turn came. Having invited them to dinner at his 
hotel in the town, he so plied the abbot with meat and wine 
that he became as wax in his hands, and even consented to don 
a suit of armour which De Saintré had ready for the purpose. 
Then the knight ut on-his-avit, and aran and Aeggers being. 
brought, there was a pretty set to. The lady seeing the little 
game of De Saintr¢é, besought him in vain to have mercy on 
the abbot. That great muscular Churchman, irresistible on 
the wrestling-green, was as a baby in armour, so that the 
knight disposed of his great mountain of flesh with a stroke or 
two. However, he repented of his intention to kill him, and 
let him off with pierced cheeks and a slit tongue. So much 
for the chaste Churchman. 
But what of the lady? Well, she came to court again; and 


and numerous other ladies, lords, and gentlemen were walking in 


one of the green groves about the palace, the knightly Sir | 
Jehan proposed to entertain the company with a story, the | (Oxford, 1684), 


_ known to exist, though there is a transcript of the sixteenth 


incidents of which, he said, had occurred in Germany. Ac- 
cepted at once; and, all the company having seated themselves 
on little knolls of grass, the courteously cunning knight relates 
from beginning to end, in a disguised form, the story of his 
relation to the lady, and how she had basely deserted him. 
Then he asked what punishment such an offence deserved, when 
each and all of the ladies present condemned her with the 
utmost severity, assigning her various degrees of punishment, 
one of which was that “she should be tied upon the back of 
an ass, with her face to the tail, and then led through 
the town, with the rabble at her heels.” By a peculiar little 
hint, De Saintré let out who really this lady was, at 
which the whole company were mightily astonished, and 
the lady herself everlastingly overwhelmed, “ and from that 
hour,” says the author, “ began her fall, and forfeited she 
for ever all her honour, joy, and peace of mind.” For Saintré 
the end, too, came—but came honourably. After achieving 
certain miraculous successes at Cairo against twenty-two 
Christian renegades, he yielded up his spirit in the town of 
Saint Esperit, on the banks of the rushing Rhone; and the 
chronicle says that when they were digging the sepulchre in 
which he was to be laid, a little slab was turned up, on which 
was engraved, “In this spot will one day lie the nonpareil of 
France and chivalry; of all that have been, are, or are to be!” 
Such is the story of Jehan de Saintré, which Mr. Vance has 
translated for us. The book would hdve been much improved 
by the omission of the introduction, which is insufferably 
tedious and pedantic. Most translators have a mistaken notion 
of the value of the work upon which they exercise their skill; 
but Mr. Vance’s estimate of the literary importance of this 
tale is simply absurd. However, the story itself is quaint and 
worth reading. 





CROWLAND ABBEY.* 


Tus is a dull book, though it may be interesting to anti- 
quaries, who sometimes find a certain charm in dulness. It 
has relation to the early history of Crowland (or Croyland) 
Abbey, in Lincolnshire—a subject about which we fear very 
few persons will care a straw. The writer has some theories 
of his own with respect to the founders and benefactors of 
that monastic institution, and to the authenticity of its ancient 
records; bat it unfortunately happens, not only that the facts 
about which he disputes are somewhat unattractive, but that 
his method of putting them forth is as dry, tedious, and tire- 
some as it is possible to conceive. Mr. English refers to a 
previous work of his on the same subject (published as long 
ago as 1830), and describes it as having been “ badly arranged, 
full of mistakes,” and so awkwardly expressed, “that the 
arguments (such as they were) were not properly understood.” 
This is candid, and makes us regret that we cannot comfort the 
author by assuring him of the vast superiority of his present 
work. That it is “full of mistakes” we are not prepared to 
say; but it is certainly badly arranged and clumsily expressed. 
There is a chippy and choppy character in the writing, which, 
after a little while, afflicts the reader like walking over a stony 
road. ‘The narrative wants sequence, and the argument clear- 
ness. ‘The author is garrulous without being explicit, and 
particular without attaining lucidity. Furthermore, he has a 
number of eccentricities of manner, which irritate the mind of a 


* A Light on the Historians and on the History of Crowland Abbey. With an 
Account of Burgh (now Peterborough) in the Time of the History which is called 
the Ingulfus. By Henry Scale English. London; John Russell Smith, 
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at Frankfort 
one fine day, when the king, the queen, De Saintré, the lady, | 
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reader already wearied with a dry elaboration of perplexins 
details. He punctuates oddly, puts every third or fourth wo); 
in italics (often without any conceivable reason), and offeng, 
ordinary ideas of typographical propriety by printing such 
words as “ English,” “ French,” &c., with small initial lotte,. 
Some of these things may be trifles, but they are annoyances 
nevertheless; and they make the task of perusing the wo, 
even more fatiguing than it would otherwise have been, | ;, 
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svan.ce tbat antiavaries cannot epitivate the graces of styles. . 


at any rate learn the art of expressing themselves plainly, 
The primitive history of Crowland Abbey, it appears, ig 

involved in so much obscurity that some antiquaries have held 

it to be altogether fabulous. The commonly received account, 


depend in the main on a work written by Ingulfus (o 


Ingulphus), abbot of the institution towards the close of the 
eleventh century. This history was first printed in Sir Henry 


Savile’s “Scriptores post Bedam” (London, 156), reprinted 
in 1601. Both editions gave the original 
manuscript in a mutilated form, and were disfigured by many 
errors. The old abbot’s work, however, was printed entire jp 
Fulman’s volume of Gales’s “ Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores” 
No ancient manuscript of Ingulfus ig now 


century. ‘After the dissolution of monasteries,” says Mr, 
Riley, in a passage from the preface to his translation of 
Ingulfus quoted by Mr. English in the volume before us, “g 
manuscript which had the reputation of being an autograph of 
Ingulfus remained for many years in the church of Croyland, 
where it was preserved with great care in a chest locked with 
three keys. Selden endeavoured in vain to gain access to it, 
and when Fulman made inquiries (probably about 1680) it 
could no longer be found. ‘'T'wo ancient copies, however, are 
known to have existed: one in the possession of Sir John 
Marsham, which was the basis of Fulman’s edition; and 
another, from which Selden published the Laws of the Con- 
queror, was in the Cottonian Library, but was burnt in the 
fire of 1731. Marsham’s copy has long since disappeared. In 
a letter preserved in the Bodleian, Dr. Gibson, Bishop of 
London, accuses Obadiah Walker, the Roman Catholic Master 
of University College, Oxford, of having purloined it.” The 
History by Ingulfus, and the charters contained in it, were 
long regarded as perfectly genuine; but Henry Wharton 
detected certain anachronisms in the attestations of earlier 
Saxon charters, and since then other inqguirers have confirmed 
the doubts thus started, until in recent times Sir Francis Pal- 
grave came to the conclusion that the charters are forgeries of 
a later date than the time of Ingulfus, and that the Chronicle 
itself belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Hickes 
inclined to the belief that Ingulfus himself was the forger of 
the charters, “ or else that the convent palmed off the History 
upon the world under the authority of his name.” The opinion 
of Mr. Riley is that the History is to some extent genuine, 
though full of fraudulent interpolations, but that most, if not 
all, of the Saxon charters are fabulous, Mr. English seems iD 
the main to adopt this view. He admits that the earlier por 
tions of the History—the parts attributed to Ingulfus and his 
predecessors—are full of adulterations, introduced in a later 
age; but he believes that the work has an authentic basis. 
Ingulfus, he maintains, did really compile a History of Crow 
land. He says that the work was executed under the orders 
of Archbishop Lanfrane; that what Ingulfus wrote was gub- 
mitted to that prelate, or to his ministers; and that alterations 
were made in it to suit the views of the Church of Canterbury. 
Ingulfus had been patronized by Lanfranc, and seems to have 
considered himself, as indeed he really was, greatly indebted to 
him. The Archbishop is said to have procured for Ingulfus 
the appointment of Abbot of Crowland, and, according © 
Mr. English, he maintained him in the possession of lands to 
which his abbey had little or no right. At the time ™ 
question, Lanfranc had recently obtained for himself the title 
of “ Primate of All England, and Metropolitan,” and was con 
tending for superiority with the Archbishop of York. Lanfran¢ 
claimed as parts of the Province of Canterbury the Bishopr 
of Worcester, Chester, and Lincoln, which before then had been 
reckoned as belonging te the Archbishop of York, whose Ju"*" 
diction it was now sought to limit to the Bishoprics north 0 
the Humber. It was to support these claims, according 
Mr. English, that Ingulfus wrote his History, and submitt 

it to the editorship of the ambitious Churchman ; and the a 
of that Churchman, if we adopt this view, was backed up »Y 
suppression of truth and actual suggestion of falsehood. 
is Mr. English’s contention: how far he has proved it we leav 
for the determination of those who care to sift his arguments 
We may add, however, that he imputes the authorship of som 


_ of the forged charters to William of Malmesbury, whose birth, 
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ty the way, he places much earlier than historians and 
biographers generally allow. 

A curious piece of local history is mentioned by Mr. English 
incidentally to his main discourse. He writes :— 


“Till about fifty years ago the Magistrates for the hundreds of 
Nassaburgh (the Soke or Liberty of Burgh) represented as Justices the 
Abbots of Burgh, and ordinary Thefts committed within the Liberty 
were still sometimes punished with death as in the times of the 


Abbots. 
“The Gallows used to stand near the mill in M2//-Field, a little 


beyond St. Mark’s Church;—The Mill was called Gallows Mill, and 
I think (but am not sure), that I remember the gallows before it was 
removed from that spot; it was removed about the beginning of the 
present century to another a little north of the before-mentioned 
Causeway or Bank, and on execution days boys were taken or sent to 
witness the ceremonies. 

“From that convenient and safe eminence—the Bank—I was a 
spectator of those executions I think, twice. There was an Execution 
there about 1814 and I believe it was the last, but that was five or 
six years after I had left the Town.” 


In his final chapter, Mr. English advances an opinion that 
the rank-and-file of the Norman invaders of this country used 
a language almost the same as that then spoken by the English. 
The superior classes, he admits, spoke a kind of French; but 
the humbler orders still retained the Scandinavian tongue of 
their ancestors. The idea is plausible; but we think the 
author does not sufficiently take into account the fact that a 
century and a half had elapsed since the Northmen had settled 
in Neustria, and that it therefore seems probable that the 
colonists had by that time been absorbed by the original popu- 
lation, and had adopted their language, though perhaps with 
some modifications. 








LITERATURE FOR THE KITCHEN 


Tus seems to us to be a good idea spoiled. There is no 
reason why we should not have a special magazine devoted to 
a cultivation of the pleasures of taste; but to render it toler- 
able it should be constructed with as much literary grace and 
delicacy, as well as technical knowledge, as would cover the 
mere grossness of appetite. This has been done by great 
writers, who could not be suspected of a leaning towards flesh- 
pots. Milton, an abstemious feeder, gives an account of a 
feast in the “ Paradise Regained” which would cause the 
mouth of an alderman to water; he did not think the subject 
of eating beneath his notice. How deliciously Lamb smacked 
his lips over roast pig! Leigh Hunt could write of fruits 
and dishes until his pages were redolent of the most tempting 
savours. ‘Thackeray tells us of a cook who made love to his 
mistress, and won a corner of her—well, of her heart, by his 
delicate confectionery attentions. Thus has literature glorified 
the basting-ladle and the soup-tureen. If we were to go back 
to the ancients, we might fill a volume with accounts of their 
love for this art. They, too, strove to ornament the grosser 
supplies of the banquets with poetical épergnes. The Romans 
insisted that a dinner should be regulated by the numbers 
of the Muses and Graces. Juvenal tells us of epicures with 
palates so nice that they could distinguish at the first bite the 
locality from whence their oysters had been dragged. Those 
pagans regarded their appetites indeed as involving serious and 
solemn responsibilities, only to be discharged by care and a grand 
decorum. We cannot enter into the deep question of the effect of 
the new civilization upon cooks and their patrons. There is no 
doubt whatever though that the course of nations could be 
represented by a review of their respective dinner-cartes. So 
much, then, for the dignity of such a theme as that which the 
Culinary Art Magazine undertakes to treat. We regret that 
the new venture should enter the field so badly prepared. A 
more wretched “ Salmagundi” we have seldom come across. 
Periodicals have been often compared to bills of fare, and this 
one reminds us of the bill of fare hung outside the door of a 
cheap eating-house. Potages, poissons, relevés, entrées, rotis, 
and all the rest of it, are cold, and greasy, and flyblown. To 
be sure we get copies of “her Majesty’s dinner” for June 8th, 
but this is a barmecide regalement. We want something more 
Practical than it, or that “ wedding breakfast at the Grosvenor 
Hotel” which follows it. People do not dine with, or like, her 
Majesty every day, nor (let us be thankful) shall we often 
endure wedding breakfasts at the Grosvenor Hotel or elsewhere. 
We look in vain for a few neat, crisp, and moderately expensive 
little programmes for a brief space of gustatory delight. Here 
We find it not, but, in its stead, an amount of what might be 
termed literary dripping, which would take away the appetite 
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of the rudest chawbacon. Then what has “the funeral of an 
eccentric nobleman” to do with the “culinary art”? We 
turned to it thinking at least to find something about the 
funeral baked meats, but we found simply a puff for a sauce, 
Then, again, why those dismal sketches by a gentleman who, 
with unhappy significance, calls himself the “ Wanderer” ? 
Imagine a man at his club reading a nasty broad daub of the 
“ Haymarket at Night’’ while waiting for his soup or slice of 
fish. This odd selection of topics is the more inexcusable from 
the wealth of material to hand within the province of the 
Culinary Art Magazine. Next we meet with a romance by 
the fragrant and prolific pen which indites the “ Adventures of 
a Ballet Girl,” and it has as much to do with eating as it has 
to do with belles lettres. A collection of “ notes” presents us 
with half a dozen curiosities of dulness. Take the following 
for example :— 

** Last week we saw an instructive and suggestive sight. It was 
that of a policeman trying to make an obstinate costermonger ‘ move 
on. Amongst those most amused, while blocking the way, in 
observing this interesting sight, was a woman with a double-breasted 
perambulator that occupied five-sixths of the pavement.” 

This sympathy for the costermonger is beautiful, although 
the wit employed in favour of the barrow is not illuminative. 
We must, we suppose, put down its publication in the Culinary 
Art Magazine to the fact of the street merchant vending the 
sort of fish or greengroceries with which the conductors of this 
journal are evidently best acquainted. The advertising columns 
of our new contemporary are somewhat more diverting than its 
editorial department. For instance, Mr. Z. W. is informed 
that if “he does not return the MS. drama of ‘ Brought to 
Light; or, the Murder at the old Black Mill,’ together with 
the written parts which he had on behalf of the Belgravian 
Dramatic Company, inquiries will be made after him.” Let us 
hope Z. W. will return the “ Black Mill” to the office of the 
Culinary Art Magazine, as invited; perhaps there are receipts 
for cookery contained in it. At present our contemporary does 
pot offer a pretty dish to lay before that king the British 
public. It is a sad ragout altogether—flabby, served in common 
ware, tasteless, and its meats, such as they are, broken meats 
from other larders. A brisk and piquant gastronomic paper 
would be right welcome ; but we do not care to sit down to 
refresh our minds at the bidding of those waiters with dingy 
napkins who are unable to suggest a single good thing to 
follow. So impudent a project deserves stringent discourage- 
ment. Writers for the scullery should stick to penny romances, 
to their dukes and their earls; but let them not come upstairs, 
or attempt below what might be termed the lyrical department 
of chemistry. To aggravate its offence, the Culinary Art 
Magazine has marked the names of Caréme, Soyer, Ude, and 
Francatelli upon its cover; so have we seen Shakespeare, Ros- 
sini, Handel, and Mozart scandalized on the mural scrolls of 
a ramshackle country playhouse. Our contemporary has 
mistaken its vocation. ‘lo return to the figure we have used 
before in connection with it, a more wretched hash was never 
devised; we doubt if the combined talents of its promoters 
were ever intended to be used upon a more ambitious effort 
than the construction of a mud-pie. If we judge them harshly, 
it is simply on account of the specimen with which they have 
been good enough to favour us, 








SHORT NOTICES. 
The Canary. By the Rev. Francis Smith. (Groombridge & Sons.) 
Mr. Smith has a p'easant style of telling a story, and the history 
of what he calla-his “‘ Own Canaria” will be read with much pleasure 
and not a little profit. As a treatise on the varieties, management, 
and breeding of the canary, the book has no very high value; but the 
young, for-whom the-story is written, will gather from its perusal 


geveral useful hints.and ecraps of information, and certainly the 


price they-will have to pay for the knowledge thus acquired will be 
avything bat heavy. Like hundreds of other fathers of a-family, 
Mr. Smith helped his children to build an aviary in whieh were placed 
eight pairs of birds. Oae of the-author’s danghters, has drawn the 
portraits of these birds; and if the pictures be anything like the 
originals, Mr. Smith must be congratulated on the possession of some 
very pretty:and valaable pets. The pair of Cinnamons, Seraph and 
Sylpb,.are specially beautiful, and judges»would highly commend 
Saltan and Sultana, a pair of long, tapering, andelegant Belgians. 
The hints for pairing off and breeding,-and the chapter on cages, are, 
perhaps, the most useful in the bo k. Mr. Smith has an inveterate 
habit of “ dropping into poetry” on every possible occasion; bat as 
we may take this, as Boftin did, as a sign of friendship, and for which 
no extra charge is made, perhaps: we onght not to complain. The 
pictorial, unlike >the poetical illustrations, ne -extremely beautiful, 
and add.a eharm to a pleasant book. 
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Cassell’s Tlustrated Readings. Edited by Tom Hood. Second Series. | scherzando movement, however, we find a number of passages—tw, 


(Cassell, Petter, & Gal; in.) 

This volume is probably the result of that modern popular amure- 
ment known as “Penny Readings.” Whatever ite raison-d’étre, we 
welcome it cordially. The selection from English and American 
authors is made with judgment, and there are one or two delightful 
extracts from Hans Christian Andersen. The illustrations, too, are 
—excepting the portraits of authora—good. 
ill-looking effigies should bave distinguished names attached to them 
we do not pretend to know. Possibly it is all a part of the doctrine 
of compensation. No sooner docs a man of any note die than some- 
how a grotesque lithograph is in every shop-wiadow, making modest 
people thankfal for their own insignificance. Apart from the 


portraits, the volume is decidedly good, and likely to induce a love of | 


healthy literature among young people. 





Linear Drawing. By Ellis A. Davidson. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin ) 
In this small volume, which belongs to the publishers’ series known 


as * Technical Manuals,” Mr. Davidson, tha Lecturer on Science and 
Art in the City of London Middle-class Schools, shows the application 
of practical geometry to trade and manafactures, The problems 
include those relating to right lines, angles, triangles, squares and 
other four-sided figures, polygons, circles, conic sections, and curves ; 
and the concluding section shows bow the figures are used in con- 
nection with applied mechanics, The work is an elementary one, but 
the problems are graduated with care, and worked out both simply and 
clearly. It is designed by its author as a text-book for teachers in our 
elementary and normal schoo!s, a3 well ag a manual for self-instraction 
for artisans, for which latter purpose it will doubtless be found very 
useful. The illustrations are specially well executed, and the student 
is thus enabled to follow without confusion the practical instructions 
laid down throughout the work. The lines of the original fizures 
are thicker than those required to work the problema—a matter of 
detail which those who use the bock will find of great assistance. 


A Short and Practical German Grammar for English Students. By 
Harriet M.O. Ward. (Simpkin, Marshal), & Co.) 

This Grammar may be called eclectic, although its basis is decidedly 
more grammatical or scientific than imitative. The rules and examples 
seem to be sufficiently clear and concise; and the practice of inter- 
spersing easy exercises, after the fashion of Dr. Ahn, is adopted. It 
appears to be a good, comprehensive, and accurate grammar; but it 
decidedly is of no use to anybody who wishes to learn “ German 
without a master.” By the way, “die Donau” might as well have 
been translated “the Danube,” instexd of * the Moselle,” in the last 


page. 





Flayed Alive: a Satire on the Writers of the Age. 
(Pablished for the author by T. Church.) 
This is exceedingly poor stuff. Here, for instance, is a specimen 

of the terrific punishment inflicted on our modern writers -— 

** Charles Dickens, this is all unworthy you; 

Then leave the field to hombug and Bellew!” 

It has the air of being composed by one of those young gentlemen 
who contribute their stories to Christmas annuals. The author has 
not literary power enough for the taek. There is not even the bitter 
interest of malevolence about his lines; his bark is as harmless as the 
equeak of a wooden dog. If his pen itches for employment, let him 
seek it from the enterprising tradesmen who pay for poetry, or—and 
he ought to be obliged to us for this hint—there are gutter agents 
now working at the elections who might temporarily engage him for 
the sake of his little squirt and ditch-water. 





We have also to acknowledge :—Contes, par Emile Souvestre, Edited, 
with Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, by Augustus Jessopp, M.A. 
(Natt) ;—Erasmi Colloquia Selecta, Arranged for Translation snd Re- 
translation by Edward C. Lowe, D.D. (Parker); Le Petit Grom. 
mairien, by T. Pagliardini (Hodder & Stoughton) ;—Thorley’s Illus. 
trated Farmers’ Almanack for 1869 (Thorley) ;—Special Report of the 
Anti-Slavery Conference (27, New Broad-etreet) ;—Currency Reform, 
by N. A. Nicholson, M.A. (Triibner) ;— Prospects of the Church of 
England, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Bell & Daldy); Part II. Com. 
mentary on the New Testament, by James Morison, D.D. (Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co.) ;—Proceedings of the Essex Institute (Triibner) ;— The 
American Naturalist for August, 1868 ;—The Natural History of the 
Three Kingdoms (Cassell) ;—Life and Death (Stock) ;—Time will Tell, 
by N. J. N. (Moffat.) 








MUSICAL NOTICES. 
La Zingara, Danse Bohémienne, pour le Piano, 
(Metz'er & Co.) 
This is a very fresh and charming little piece, quaint, expressive, 
and well marked. It strikes cif somewhat in Chopin’s style. In a 


Par Ch. Gounod. 





Why such a collection of | 


or three sentences as it were—identical with some phrases in a set of 
Christmas hymos for the piano by Mendelssohn. The accident, how. 
ever, does not at all detract from the beauty of the composition, “ [5 
Zingara’’ is ouly of moderate mechanical difficulty, and would well 
repay the trouble of an amateur in studying how to bring ont its 
unusual turns and graces. 





ty PE RUA, ; 
dive Opringlime 


The Dreamer, a Reverie. Composed by Ch. Gounod. , 


By Ch. Gounod, (Same Publishers.) 

The strength of the first of these songs lies in the accompaniment 
which, if played with taste, incloses the air with a picturesque delicacy 
and truthfulness. The second is a nice melody with nothing very 
striking about it, except it be its emphatic superiority to the rubbieh 
so generally populer in our drawing-rooms. The words, too (English), 


a Madrigal. 


are pretty and fauciful. 





Bond wle 


Street, Magazine of Popular Music. July, August, September 


(Hopwood & Crew.) 


Admirers of the style of music followed in Bond Street need only be 
told that there are songs by Messrs. Thomas and Blamphin, dance 
tunes by Messra. Coote, and “Comic Talent” represented by Mr, 
Harry Clifton, in order to form an estimate of the contents. These 
gentlemen, in their different well-known ways, contribute to the 
recreation of their patrons with the ability which more or less usually 
distinguishes their work. In the September namber Mr. Clifton sup. 
plies a characteristic ditty called “It’s not the miles we travel, but 
the pace that kills.” A song, by W. Meyer Lutz, in the Augusi 
number (“Silver Convent Bells”) is a thin attempt at something 
above the unpretending standard of musical worth and sentiment 
aimed at by this pericdical. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 


© chylas’s Agamemnon, Revised and Translated by J. T. Davies. S8vo., 5s, 
Arnoid (Rev. i’. K.), Henry’s First Latin Book, Newedit, 12mo.,, 3s. 
Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books, 4to., ls. each, 
Country Pets. 
Fricky, the Squirrel, 

Ball (J.), Guide to the Eastern Alp». Cr. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Beck-+tein (J. M.), Natural History of Cage Birds. New edit. Feap, 3s. 6d. 
Lickersteth (Miss), Pi tares of the Old World. 1 vol. Imperial 16mo., 5s, 
Busbby (H.J.), Manual of the Practice of Elections, 3rd edit. 12mo., 7s. 6d, 
Bargh (A. ¥.), The Slide Valve Practicully Considered. 2nd edit, Feap., 5s. 
Campin (F.), Practice of Hand Turning in Wood, ivory, Steel, &c. 2nd edit. Cr, 

Svo., 6a. 
Cassell's Illustrated History of England, New edit. 
Magazive. Vol, 111, Imperial 8vo., 6s, 
Child’s Own Kook of Scriptures, Oid and New Testaments, 2 vols. 4to., 53, each. 
Carpenter (J. E.), Handbook of Poetry. Feap.;5s. 
Companion Library:—Woman Against Woman. By F. Marryat. Feap., 2s. 
Dalton (J. C.), Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene for School and Families, Cr, 

8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Dickens (C.), Our Mutual Friend. New edit. Cr. 8yo., 3s. 6d. 
Douglass (A. M.), Kept his Trust; or, The Doctor's Household. 
Freemason’s (The) Calendar and Pocket Book, 1569. 2s, 
Garcner (Rev. J.), Select Christian Biographies, Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Gill (G.), English Grammar. Cheap edit. 1l2mo., 2d, 
Golcen Rule Story Books (The). 4 vols. 18mo., ls, 6d. each, 
Hallam (H.), View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 


Vol. III, Imperial 8vo., 9s, 





Cr, 8v)., 2s. 


Litrary edit. 





8vo., 98, (A. Murray & Co.) 
ditto Church and State, and History, 2 parts. Cr. Svo., 2s. 6d, 
each. 
Heywood (John), Letter Book. 4to., 6d, 
Heath (C.), Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws. S8vo., 12s. 


Hiley (Kev. A.), Recapitulatory Exercises ia Arithmetic. 

Jemmett (A.), Farm Accouut Book. Folio, 12s, 

Ken (Rev. I’.), Manual of Prayers, Newedit. 1Smo., 1s. 

Knight (C.), Kngtish Cyclopwdia, Re-issue. Index to, 4rfo., 63. - 

Lane marks of History. By Author of ‘‘ Kings of Kngland.” Middle Ages. New 
eait. limo., 3s, - 

Lee (E.), Botany ot the Malvern Hills, Crown 8vo., 4s. 

, Health Resorts of the South of France, New edit. 12mo., 2s, 

Lees (F. K.) and Burns (D.), Temperance Bible Commentary. 2ad euit, 

Logaa (W.), Words of Comfort, Stl edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 

MacCarthy (E.), L’Enfavt Francais. 12mo., 1s, 

Macleod (Rev. N.), The Gold Threcd: a Story for the Young. 
lémo.,, 23. 6d, 

Marryat (tlorence), Nelly Brooke: a Homely Story. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Meunier (V.), Adventures on the Great Hunting-grounds of the World. Feap., 53. 

Mongan (R.), English Grammar, Abridged. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Morton (J. C.), Handbook of Farm Labour. New edit. Cr. Svo., 2s. 

Murchisun (C.), Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Liver, Cr, Syo., 10s. 6d. 

Marpby (W.), Sixpenny Modern Atlas. Cr. 8vo., 6d. ; 

Neae (Kev. J. M.), The Virgin’s Lamp: Prayers and Devout Exercises for 
Knglich Sisters. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Oliver (J. 8.), Tables for Setting out Curves in Railways, &c. 

Parnell (G. F.), Superficial Ready Reckoner. 2nd edit. 

Paterson (W.), Practical Statutes of the Session, 1863. 

Rees (Mrs. L. E_), How Tc mkins made his Fortune. 

Scott (sic W.), Waverley Novels. Cheap edit. Count Robert of Paris. 

Shelley (M. W.), Frankenstein. New cdit. 32mo., ls. ” 

Select Library cf Fiction, Christie's Faith, By Author of ‘* High Church. 


Fcap., 2e. 
By P. Fitzgerald. 


12mo., ls. 





> 
) 


Syo., 03. 


New edit. Imp. 


Square, 5s. 
Cr, 8vo., 10s. 

12mo., 12s. 6d, 

Feap., 6d. 

Sp 4 8v0., 6d. 





The Second Mrs, Tillotson. 
Feap., 2s. 
Skene (W. F.), The Four Ancient Books of Wales. 
Songs tor the Little Ones at Home, Illustrated. Imp. 16mo., 5s. 
Sue (E.), Wandering Jew. Pait I. New edit. Cr. Svo., 6d. 
Taylor (Rey. W.), Lue Election of Grace. Cr. Svo., 33. 
Taylor (Anne and Jane), Hymns for Infant Minds, New edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. d 
1¢ émaque, par Fécélon. Books I, and 11, With English Translation by P, de 
Lepres. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
Thomas (Moy), A Fighi for Life. 


2 vols. Svo., £1. 16s. 


; 3 vols, Cr, Svo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Transactions of the Society of Engineers, 1867. 8vo., 21s. ond 
Van der Kessel (D. G ), Select Theses on the Laws of Holland and Zeeland. 73 


edit. Cr, 8vo., 103. 6d. 


Von Kavensberg (A.), Practical Grammar of the German Languege. Feap., 35- 6d. 
Warne’s Bijou Dictionary. Edited by A. C. Ewald. New edit. imo, ls. 
Wolfe (J. k.), Improved Method of Extraction of Cataract. 8vo., 23. 6d. 
Wood (Mrs, H.), Anne Hereford. 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. lls 6d. 
Wordsworth (tev. C.), Catechesis: Christian Instruction, prepstatory to 
12mo., 23, 


Confir- 


tration, ew edit, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—§ole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton.—On Saturdsy, September 26, Monday 28, 
~) during the week, Her Majesty's servants will perform the laughab'e Farce, by 
A Maltby, of BORROWED PLUMES; chsracters by Miss Kate Hariflear, 
Miss Huds eth, Mr, Jobn Rouse, Mr, Barrett, and Mr. Alfred Nelson. After 
“hich (the first time) will be presented, at a quarter to 8, anewand original drama, 
three acts, entitled KING O’ SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's celebrated 
we The Fortunes of Nigel. To couclude with a Ballet Divertissement, arranged 
we Mr. John Cormeck, including the Grend Carnival Scene from The Doge of 
venice, Principal daveers, Mdile, Tourneur, Mr, Charles Lauri, and s numerous 
L 


be : H , ' 
ros de Dailet, Commence at 7 o'cloc 


whi 





PRINCESS'S THEATRE—At 7, A CHARMING PAIR: 
i After which, at 8, AFTER DARK, a Tale of London Life: Mr, Viving, 
sr. Walter Lacy, Mr. Dominick Murray ; Meesre. C. Harcourt, J. G. Shore, 
Aa lean, Holston; Miss Trissy Marston and Miss Kose Leclercq. Concluding with 
MASTER JONES'S BIRTHDAY. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—THE MARRIED RAKE. After 
FF which MACBETH, at 7.45. To conciude with the LYCKUM REVELS; 
Messrs. Fairclough, Lawlor, Marston, Neville, Addon, Terry, Templeton, 
Travers, Anderson, Clifford, Evans, &c,; Mrs, Sidney, Miss C, Parkes, Mrs, 


Yandenhoff, Miss Addison, Minnie Sidney, Aunie Goodall, &e. 











»OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—At 7.30, SISTERLY 

% SERVICE: Messrs. Belford, Harcourt; Mies E. Bufton. THE FIELD 
OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs. Thorne, Jemes, Fe1ton; Mescames Marie 
Longmore, Newton, B. Gooda'l. MARRIAGE AT ANY PKICF, 











YRINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE.—ATCHI. 

Messrs. Blakeley and Montague; Misses Addison and A. Witon, After 

which, SOCIETY: Messrs. J. Clarke, Hare, H. J. Montague, Blakeley, Mcnt- 
comery, and Bancroft; Mrs, Buckingham White and Mirs Carlo'ta Addison, 





HE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.— 
At 7, THE TROUBADOUR; Mr. L. Brough; Miss Moxtacue. And 

1IHE LANCASHIRE LASS: Messrs. Irving, L. Brough, Stephers, Wyndham, 
Clayton, and 8, Emery; Mesdames Hudson, Montague, and Nelly Moore. 


| HEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN.—At 7, MISCHIEF 

MAKING; Mesers. Drew, Howard; Mesdemes Turner and Chellis. At8, 
KLOW FOR BLOW; Meesrs. Honey, Cowper, Haynes, Arthur, Weetland, and 
Persele; Mesdames Fuote, Weathersby, and Rignold, 


R OYALTY THEATRE.— At 7.30, MARRIED DAUGHTERS. 
\ After which, THE RISE AND FALL OF RICHARD III; or, a New 
Front to an Old Dicky: Mr. Dewar, Mr. Danvers; Miss Collinson, and Miss M, 
Oliver. To conclude with THE MISTKESS Of THE MILL. 


YOYAL SURREY THEATRE.—A DAY AFTER THE 
WEDDING, At 7.45, Watts Phillips’s drama, entitled LAND RATS AND 
WATER RATS: Mavis, Mr. Creswick; Jonas, Mr. Shepherd; Mr. EK. F. Edgar, 
Mr, Vollaire, Mr, Walter Crosby, Mr. Mat Robsen; Miss Pauncefort, Miss 


Elizabeth Webster, Miss Ellen Lenard. With TURN HIM OUT. 

i OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 
Frank Pastor, the Champion American Eqnestr an; M, Napoli, M, Lozada, 

od Almonti and Delevanti; Onra, who eclipses Leotard; Ssemwell’s Wonderful 

Performing Dogs; Alfred Bradbury and Mdlle. Montero, &c, &c. Commence at 

il-past Seven. 


i 











te, ADLER’S WELLS THEATRE.—THE GREAT 
h Sensation Play, LONDON BY GAS-LIGII1, adapted by the Manageress, 
Miss Hazlewood, from Daly’s celebrated American drams, Every eveving at 7. 


'TEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, SHORE- 
DITCH.—The last 12 nights of the engagement of THE CHRISTY 


MINSTRELS, of St. James’s Hall. Munager, Mc. Frecerick Burgess. 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, &. 
H¢ ND-IN-HAND FIRE AND _ LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, F.C, 
The Ovprst Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696, 
Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Wuo x of the Prorits divided yearly amongst the Members, 
Returns for 1868. 
Fire Department.—66 per Cent. of the Pre miume paid on First Class Risks, 


Department.—65 per Cent. of the Pren iumws on all Policies of above 5 years’ 
standing. 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867), £1,191,968. 


The Directors are willing to sppoint as Apents persons of good position and 
Daracter, 


VW 8trtInGroN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 37, MOOKGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Brancn Orrics: 659, Piccapit1ry, MancHEST?R, 


MUTUAL 


] 





Mopgratr Rargs of Premiums—eepecial’y for young lives. 

Bonvusss have been declared in )86U, 1863, und 18.6, 

Po.icixs made payable during lifetime. 

{NvALIp anp Sxconp-cuiass Liygs insured on a new principle. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager, 


Gees 


| MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INSTITUTED 1820. 











The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund 
‘mounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income, 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits diviaed among the Acsured every Fitth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates, 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 
; ibe most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival 
of Lapsed Policies, and Surrender Values. 
hole World Licences, free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable, 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities—Imme diate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
, vuces of Arsignment registered and acknowledyed wittont a fee. 
Cr © revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obta'ned at the 
oMpeny’s Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-etreet, E.C., and 16, Fall Mall, 8.W., 








“od of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary, 
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przcrs FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1722. 


TrUsTRES anD Directors. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. ; James Alexander Gordon, Esq. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. } Osgood Hanbury, Jun., Keq. 
The Hon. James Byng. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P, 
Jobn Clutton, Esq. Sic John Lubboek, Bart. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
Jobn Coope Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 

Matthew W hiting, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
Jobn Hodgson, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 


George William Lovell, Secretary. 
John J. Broomfield, Assistant Secretary. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHCRNIX COMPANY upon 
every description of Property, in every part of the World, on the most favourable 
terms. 

The promptitude and liberality with which its ergagements are always met by 
this Company are well known, end the ‘mportance of its relations with the Public 
may be estimated from the fact that since its establishment it has paid more 
than Nine Millions Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses by Fire. 


Insurances with this Company expiring at MicuagkLMas must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days thereafter, or they will become void, 


Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 


Dp UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
‘or Life Assurance, Arnuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
Cai nman—Gereral Sir FrepEric Surin, K.H., F.R.S, 





Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture, 


The Royal Naval, Military, and East Incia Life Department, affording peculiar 
advantages to Oflicers and others in the Navy and Army, and is under 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The Evrorgay Society is specia'ly authorized by the Imperis] Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Otlicials, 


New Premium Income in 1*59, 1860, 1861 ............ £101,000 
2A ss 1864, 1863, 1364 ......... . £123,000 
- - 1885, 1866, 1867 .........006 £180,745 


Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds, 


JHE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
et the Orricrs, cr cf any of the AGENTs, 


The Arnuity Tables offering spcivl advantages to Anpultants, and full par. 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pros. 
pectus, wh ch wili be forwarded to applicants Post Free, 


HENRY LAKE, General Manager, 


316, Regent Sreekt; and1l7, Warrrtoo Pracr, Patt Marz, Lonpon, 











| homie ons FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1,O1p Broap S1zxkt, and 16 and 17, Part Matt, Lonpon, 
Subscribed snd Invested Capital £1,600,000, 
Insurances Cue at Mrconaxtmas should be renewed within 15 days therefrom 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 
rPHE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
Established 1821. No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 
NorTicR 18 HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES which expire at Micnaximas 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 
All Ineurences Low have the Lcnefit of the REDUCED DUTY of 1s, éd, per 
For Prospectus and other information epply to the Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary, 


EstaBLisuED 1803, 
(last dey, 14th October), or the same will become void, 
COMPANY, 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Otlice, or with the Company's Agents 
cent. 
FUND. 





peseseress 


EXPLORATION 
Patron—THE QUEEN, 
The Objects of this Society are as follows: 

1. Arche: logical Researches in the Holy Land, particularly by Excavations at 
Jerusalem, 

2. A Topographical Survey of Palestine, 

3. A Geological Survey, 

4. The Natural Hi:tory. 

5. The Meteorology ot the Country. 

6, ‘ihe Formation of a Biblic:] Museum. 

Subscriptions may be Special—for any one of these objects—or General, and 
may be paid to the Secretary at the Socicty’s Offices, 9, Pall Mall East, to whom 
ali communications may be eddressed: or to the Society's Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., and the Union Benk, Charing Cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall Kast, 

‘he Photographs of the Fund are siso ou view at the Office; where the Plans, 
Latest Reports, and Letteis from Jerusalem can be obtained, 


9, Pall Mall Fast. 











OTICF—ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN SIREET, LONDON. 
The Session will begin on MONDAY, the 5th of OCTOBER. Prospectuses may 
be had on appiication, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


HE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, under the especial 
patronsge cf The QUEEN and of H.R.H, the Princess of WALxS, will 
RE-OPEN on tbursday, October 1. 
For information respecting fees, &c., apply at the Schcol, 43, Queen-square, 
w.c, 


ETROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—NOTICE— 

WILLING & CU’., Contractors for the Bookstalls, Advertisements on 

the Railway Stations, in the First, Second, and Third Class Carriages, and on 
the back of the Passengers’ ‘lickete (100,000 per day), 
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SOO pT MDa ’'s 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDs, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKs 
Always in great choice. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Entrance at _ THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


PURE LIGHT WINES | 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. — SEASIDE. — 
MONTHLY and WEEKLY RETURN TICKETS are issued at Reduced 


Fares to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Aldborough, Harwich, Dovercourt, Walton- FOR THE 
on-the-Naze, and Hunstanton, 

ey | Sunday, at 9.0a.m.; and every Moncay at 8.30 a.m. Fares 7s. 6d., 5s. 6d,, 

and 3s, 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Broxbourne and Rye House every Sunday at 10.0 a.m.; and every Monday at tet . . 
Solicit attention to their 


9.30 and 10.30a.m. Fares 3s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 1s. 6d. 


Special Fxcursion Train to Harwich, Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the-Naze, | SU M ME R S E AS O N. 


Epping Forest—Woodford, Buckhurst-hil), or Loughton—every Sunday and DE, PR CIOS. casccovcccrcsonapascnasesascenissnnccacees 18s., 208,, 248., and 30s, per doz 
Monday. Fares, 2s., 1s. 6d., and 1s. I RI 248., 3Cs., and 36s, 
For further particulars see Handbills and Time-books. I 24s., 36s., and 42s, t 

8. SWAKBRICK, General Manager. eR scsthsectiiaiadeibsciipsgiicdaidananamiaates 248,, 30s., 363., and 48s, 

—_—— eet | Me, ck Bir... sscsncussinsiniinatouenestounn 24s., 30s., 36s., and 483, 

S BE W I N G M A @ H I N EB S _ SEO sis ocsn dnc écntcedestccectisdisadadesacbesceneviats 36s., 48s., 60s., and 46s, 
——__——_—— = ROTO sntceccccesscossesecnbessssosseccocveucctnesssesenssoeeed 24s,, 30s., 368., and 42s, 


W. F. THOMAS & CO. Port from first-class Shippers ...........ssssscseseees 24e., 30s,, 368., and 42s, _—s 


Iiochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s,; 

These Machines were the first made and patented in England, and ever since | Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 64s., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are adapted for Maxvracturine | ®nd Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s,; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., S6s., 78s. ; very choice 
and for Domestic purposes, and range in prices from £5. 5s, upwards. Champagne, 6s., 78s. ; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontigna, Vermuth, Constantis, 


Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 
FOR PAMILY USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s,, and 72s. per dozen. 
ALL LOCK 8TITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 


Foreign Liqueurs of every description, 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free by Post. On receipt of a port-cftice order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


mmediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 








1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD ST.., 
LONDON, W. 


Tue ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, DIXON TAYLOR'S GREEK WINES. 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled, Price, £6. 6s, 72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


Sample Cases of Twelve different Wines (full-sized bottles) sent in return for Post 
THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. Office Order for £1. 11s., payable at the Chief Office, B.C. 
These Machines are on the most approved principles, Price Four Guineas, : tee peagpess , 
NoL alll h ~s t ~ = _ b or a ‘* We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek Wines in- 
o Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free. ported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before unknown to the public, which 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. we believe will command their attention, It will require time, without doubt; but 


we believe in that much-scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek 


gg ; Wines are pure from the vineyard.”’— Times, September 7, 1865. 
HOBBS, HART, & CQO, 
NO, 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, Ww ) 
LOCKS—for Houser, Hotels, aia Railway Offices, from 2s, to 16s, ; for Mansions B R O N A N D Pp O L S O N S 


and Banks, 8s, to 50s.—adapted for all purposes. CORN FLOUR 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4. to £10,; for | sag uti 
Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10. to £120. for 
H.H., & Co. solicit an examination (especially by engineers) of their three , ee 
entirely NEW PRINCIPLES of construction for security of Safes and Doors. See Children’s diet. 
Report in Retail List of Prices, 








a 











AINLESS AND PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr BROWN AND POLSON S 


B. L, MOSELY, the Dentist, 312, Regent-street, exactly opposite the 








+ , "DD 
Polytechnic. Established 1820, The system of painless dentistry originated by CORN FLOUS 
Mr. B. L. Mosely, and now recognized by the medical faculty and the profession as to thicken 
one of the improvements of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such perfected ilies 
success as at his only residence, 312, Regent-street. Advantages are: Perfect Sauces. 
immunity from Pain—no operations—stumps and decayed teeth rendered useful— 
loose teeth and tender gums protected. Qualities: They never change coleur or CAUTION. 


decay—in fit unerring—ease and comfort unsurpassed—<cetection impossible—the 


. : yt btain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are scmetimes audaciously 
facial anatomy faithfully studied, and youthful appearance restored— mastication SO COLRIN GATES Bue , a 





and articulation guaranteed. vig Times of March 6th says, ‘‘ There is no substituted instead of 
deception, and the good imitation becomes the next best thing to the original.” ’ 
Teeth from és. Sets five tothirty guineas. Consultation free. Only address, 312, BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


Regent-street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic, 


| — 
NotHiNG IMPOSSIBLE! | CANDLES. 
AGUA AMARELLA | ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 


Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. . 
Soon One Shilling per lb. upwards. | 








Festores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 
MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO, 
have at length, with the aid of cue of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. Trish 
perfecting this wonderful liquid. tis now offered to the Public in a more con- 7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY Thi lebri od Id Ins 
) i —_ 8 celebrated ‘ 
a Br tet eign pea mage kK Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It ie pure, mild, mello", 




















Sold in Bottles Ss. each, also 6s,, 7s. 6d., or 15s, each, with brush, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., wala — er Fy 

Red Pull Wharf, Angel-parsege, 93, U - th -st : London; by the Agents in the principal] towns in England; or whoies® . 

’ ts at pper Shence-cisent, Landen; EL. Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink label, = 

J GOSNELL AND CO’S CH ERRY TOOTH PASTE cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL W hisky.”’ ) ae 
@ is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a peari like white- 

ness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a plessing fragrance to the KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. os 

breath. - This invaluable Medicine has been in use for the last half century with the the 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S Extra Highly fcented Tcilet end Nursery unqualified success, They act upon the liver without mercury, #04 ay 

Powder, stomach and bowels without weakening them, remove the — = - as 

: 7 constitutions occasion giddiness and pains in the head, sickness at ese a 

Red Bull Wharf, £3, Upper Themes-street, London, F.C, fever, indigestion, influenza, Secumatiin, or gout, and so ward off those attacks f 

Pear disease that lead to so much suffering and expense. 9d., 

LAMPLOUGH’S Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1)4., 25 od. 


d 4s. 6d. 
PYRETIC SALINE oases —_—_— 
ib most refreshing and invigorating —Exclusive, very important ; OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Female’s Friend. The won 


s A . ‘thetand Ue 
rare and valuable are its properties also in curing bilious, sick, or nervous ful eures effected by these Pills have alone enabled them to — well 38 





} nt : bs 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poi ’ " keewest opposition for years. They are valued at the humbiest heart *stios 
Turley state in their treme that for these it is gee ig yt Oe neaeee of scutes one eae hasapgeais Sa Pills pe to thorough Poviag wit 
be given.”—Sold by chemists, and the maker, 113, Holb i of the wh Je system without disordering, weakening, or other o 

g y , a “s olborn Hill, London, E.C, the natural action of any organ ; they are admitted to be the best restorer of *PT, 1 
‘ea, eradi l 








CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared from the | ‘ifs,tteneth. and perfectehesith to the most delicate erative prope 


- . colour and freshness tu the face, and, by their gentle alterative properties, aah : 
Malvern Water, so long celebrated for its purity. Every bottle is protected cate from the system the germs of complaints which, by the obstruction of tbe 
a label having name and trade mark.—Manufactories, London, Liverpool, consign tens of thousands of females annually to an early grave, who might, bY 

erby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern, use of these Pills, be spared to their families and friends. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument bas a clear magnifying power of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of 
snimaleule in Water, Circulation ofthe Blood, &c. &c., Adulteration of Food, 
sfilk, &c., and is just the Micrescope that every Surgeon, Dentist, Schoolmaster, 
oe nt, and Working Man should have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men who have seen it), to be 
the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever invented. 

“Tt has twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope Microscope, and is 
tee ag good as the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been awarded so many 
. medals), as may be inferred from the following letter received from Mr, Rae 


Carlisle, Dec, 12th, 1867, 
To Mr. M‘Culloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 
Sir, —Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to ask your terms 


- supplying me with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior to mine, 


Yours, &c., Raz & Co., Opticians, Carlile, 
I beg to inform the Public that I bave no Agents anywhere, and all pretended 
Agents are imposters, The above instrument can only be had from me, in Bir- 


ngham. Those at a distance who care for instruction and amusement, can have 
e and free by sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt of 32 
Postage Stamps. Samples sent abroad two Stamps extra. 
4)] persons wishing further particulars and testimonials, must send stamped and 
ted envelope. 
ADDRESS : 


A. M‘CULLOCH, 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
No. 18, Blucher-street, Birmingham. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of bis uprivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
rew series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
nd defy competition, 
ch pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
signature, 
ld Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
lealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 














LH Rm FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Everyone.— Just 
completed, a valaable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
rly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of th:rty years’ 
ur, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
sses, and other sources througbout the kingdom. Families desirous of know- 

g their correct crest should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d.; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 12s. Pedigrees traced 
th the ormgin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and impaled, 

» * Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 38. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, 
nealogist, Lecturer on Heralcry, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’« 


LUC}. 





[ OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 21s. ; Crest on Seals or 
J Rings, 7s. 6d.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form, 
by T. CULLETON, Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martins’-lane),. 





ons D GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
n Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
t4:, The Hall-mark is the onlv guarantee for pure gold. Send size of finger by 
g a piece of thread.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
W.C, 
\ ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 
4 A Design post-free for 14 stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 100 Enve- 
pes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, 6s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of &t. Martins’-lane), W.C. 








TCHLEY & CO., Publishers of Works on Engineering, 
4 Architecture, Science, Archwology, &c. &c , are prepared to undertake the 
Publication of Works on the above or kindred subjects. 


A Catalogue of their New Works sent free on application. 
ATCHLEY & CO., 106, Great Russell-street (near the Museum), W.C. 


. HE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL —Published 
Weekly, price 5d., stamped 6d, 


HARDWICKE, 1892, Piccadilly. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
') EPORTS on the PREVENTIBLE DISEASES of the 
3% INDUSTRIAL CLASSES appear frequently in the British Medical 


Journa 








bbe TREATMENT of the SICK POOR in WORK- 
HOUSES, and the Proceedings of the POOR LAW BOARD, are illus- 
trated weekly in the British Medical Journal, 





‘tHE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, published weekly, 


price 5d., stamped 6d., is taken at all the princips] London Clubs. 


6 hes CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE, and 
; FAMILY TREASURY, lilustrated. 
Conducted by the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, M.A. 


ConTEsTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


1, A WOMAN’S CONFESSION. By J. A. St. John Blythe. 
Chap. XVII.—A Possible Solution ofa Mystery. 
5» XAVILL—Home at Last. 
; - XIX.—A New Subject of Perplexity. 
-. WORD GOSSIP.—No. VI. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. 
»- AN AUTUMN MESSAGE. By Sarah Doudney. 
LONDON PARISH CHURCHES, By the Rev. Mackenzie E.C. Walcott, 
_Precentor of Chichester Cathedral. 
5. THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 
6, THE VEXED QUESTION, “‘CAN I MARRY ON £300 A YEAR?” By 
Huntley Smyth. 
Chap. X VIII.—‘‘ Mrs. Ward Resumes.” 
- XIX.—Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. 
- XX.—Conclusion. 
’. MINDS AND BODIES IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. By G. Btanley 


Arnold, 
3. SCRIPIURE PICTURES AND PICTURE LESSONS. By the Rev. C, 


Witherby. . 
’. “THE SEA OF GLASS MINGLED WITH FIRE.” By the Editor. 











Cc 


10, HOw CHRISTIANITY FIRST CAME TO NORWAY. By Mrs. W. R. 
oyd, 

ll. REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

12. TtWO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


*,” Ask for Mr. BAYNES’ MAGAZINE. Post free for 14 Stamps of 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, or any Bookseller, 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 
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| Twopence, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM, By the Author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ &c. 3 vols, [On Oct. 5, 


IN VAIN. By Heraclitus Grey, Author of “ Arm- 


strong Moquey,” &c. 3 vols 


PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 
MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady Blake. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Margaret and 


Her Bridesmai’s,” &c, 
HURST & BLACKRTT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Tue New Season. 
NOTICE.—Revixed Lists for the New Season of the Principal New and Choice 
Books in circulation at Mudie's Select Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage-free on application, 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 











This day, in Two Vols, 8vo., price 25s, 


SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT, MP.,, 
ON VARIOUS QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY, 


Edited by PROFESSOR ROGERS. 
With Portrait engraved ly Juuns, from a Photograph by Lucas & Box, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, 








Just published, the Seven‘eenth | housand, 8vo., handsomely bound in 
cloth and gold, price 12s, 6d, ; morocco, 21s, 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE, 


*.* It has been the aim of Mr. Southgate to produce a résumé of the finest 
passages in English Literature. He has scrupulously excluded from his volume all 
merely pretty conceits or sentimental fancies, and brought together only the 
thoughts conceived in power and fertile in suggestions to the reader's mind, 

** The produce of years of research,’’— Examiner. 

** Destined to take a high place among books of this class,”— Notes and Queries, 

** The accumulation of treasures truly wonderful,’’—Morning Herald, 

‘* This a wondrous book.’’—Daily News. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Stationers’-hall-court, 





On the 23th inst., Price One Shilling, 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 


I. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr, Jacob,” “ John and I,” &c. 
XXXIV. to XUl. 
II. SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND, By a Merchant, 
lil. A MODEL PRIEST. 
1V. THE BROKEN MUG. From the German of Heinrich Zscokke, By 
Emily Montgomery. 
V. PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGY. By John Sheehan. Author of “*The 
Irish Whisky Drinker Papers,” “‘ The Knight of Innishowen,” &c. &c. 
VI. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
VII. LOOKING BACK. A Poem. 
VIII. SPOKEN IN IDLENESS. By Annie Thomas. 
IX. “ OCEANA” HARRINGTON, 
X. VERA, Chapters XI, to XV, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


On Wednesday next, No. CCCCLXVI. Price 2s, 6d, 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Conrgents :— 


Bolsover Forest. By the Author of 
** The Autobiography of Salmo Salar,” 
&c.— Chaps, VI. to 1X, 


Chapters 








Church Policy. 
Oatnessiana.— Captain Ord’s 
Chaps. XV. and XVI. 
Trades’-Unionism in the City and May | 
Fair.—IL. | Trans!ations of the Iliad, 
News from Sirius. By R. A. Proctor, | 
B.A., F.R.A.8. Chanson on the Formation of the Holy 
Poetry and George Eliot.—A Letter| Catholic League in France, 1585, 
from a Hermitage. | From a MS, in the State Paper Office, 
Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales of | ; 
Indian Devilry. Adapted by Richard | The Kalewipoeg. By 8. Baring-Gould, 
F. Burton.—The Vampire's Sixth and M.A 
Seventh Stories. 
Losdon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


READ THE 


COLONIAL MALL, 


And send it to your Friends in the Colonies. 


Return, | 
| 


} 
I 





IT CONTAINS: 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 

HOME, COLONIAL, AND CONTINENTAL NEWS. 

REPOKTS OF MEETINGS CONNECTED WITH COLONIAL SUBJECTS. 

FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 

PRICE CURRENT, 

LONDON STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 

AND VARIOUS ARTICLES ON MATTERS OF COLONIAL AND GENERAL 
INTEREST. 


Published cn the Ist and 16th of every month, price 4d., or 10s, per annum, 
postage ixcluded, to all parts of the world, 


Orrices: 109, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, 
HURCH OPINION.—In this busy community it constantly 


happens that a clever newspaper or megazine article goes unread b 
thousands because they have no time to peruse it on its appearance, or because it 
is not the journal they habitually buy. It also constantly occurs that interesting 
articles on Church topics escape observation for similar reasons. Cuurce 
Orrnron is intended to remedy th's condition of things. It will supply, on good 
paper, in capital type, the very choicest articles, interestin agraphs, intel- 
i 





d lit ews from the leading religious journals of the WHOLE WORLD 
aes with yorivwe an : * Published every Saturday. Price 


together with reviews and correspondence, 


Orricz : 9, Red Lion Court, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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No. 1 on Saturday, October 3. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 





THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being «a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALI MALL GAZETTE 
from day to day. 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Prick SIXPENCE; STAMPED, SEVENPENCE. 


For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in Ameria, India, 
Australia, and other distant places, it bas been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of al] 
the Original Articles printed in the Pann Marti Gazerre from day to day. 

This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number will appear on Saturday, 
the 3rd of October. Each number will be composed of Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of the Patt 
Maui GAZETTE. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will 
be a Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c. &e. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 

A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Iriday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office lefore Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 


OFFICE: 2, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND; 


Where all communications should be addressed. 





THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Prick TWorENceE; STAMPED, THREEPENCE. 





“Tn regard to opinion, the Pann Matt Gazerre is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on 
nearly all sides may be found there. . . . . The Patn Mai Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is 
Liberal in its politics, it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, alinost any ably expressed opinion that has got 3 
platform and a hearing in the world outside has a chance of being heard in the Patn Mati Gazervre too. Ably expressed 
it must be, and it is probable that no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability. 

One of the most striking points about the Parn Marit Gazerve has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been 
contributed by experts—people with the best information upon their respective topics. . . . . Of all journals the 


Patt Matt GAzeTTE gives us the most vivid sense of power: its staff is strong, 


its resources are so Jarge. No one call 
doubt its disinterestedness. . . . . In exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the Patn Mati Gazert® 
has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as much ? 

On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connection with the political and social reaction to which we have referred, 
the Parn Mazi Gazerre is the most important fact of the hour—From “ The London Press” in the Contemporary 


Review. 


*,* From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the 
present time its circulation has constanily and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 
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